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NEW ORLEANS AND THE TEXAS REVOLUTION 


By JAMES E. WINSTON 
Department of History, Tulane University. 


APPEAL AND RESPONSE 


A recent historian in dealing with the relations between 
_ Mexico and the United States in the nineteenth century, com- 
ments as follows upon the manner in which Texas was ignored 
in this country during the period that intervened between the 
purchase of Louisiana in 1803 and the outbreak of the Texas 
Revolution in 1835: | 


‘In the press the allusions to Texas were few and 
widely scattered, except, of course, for the passing inter- 
est excited in 1829, when it was reported that the pur- 
chase of Texas was imminent.” 


As will be shown, the newspapers of New Orleans furnished 
a striking exception to the above statement. Moreover, these 
journals contain a surprisingly large number of articles bearing 
upon Texas copied from newspapers in different parts of the . 
country. Among these are the National Intelligencer, the Balti- 
more American, the Nashville Whig, the Kentucky Reporter, the © 
Mississippi Republican, and the Natchez Independent Press. . So 
far as the New Orleans press is concerned, a few years selected 
somewhat at random during the period 1803-1835, reveal the fact 
that the affairs of Mexico and its turbulent province bulk pretty 
largely in the news columns. A letter written from Nacogdoches 
under date of February 11, 1811, and printed in La Courier de la 
Louisiane of February 25 of that year, tells of the province of 
Texas and the neighboring provinces, generally designated as 


1George L. Rives, United States and Mezxico, 1, 362. 
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the internal provinces, declaring their independence; commerce 
between Nacogdoches and Natchitoches, it was said, had been 
opened up.?. Two years later the New Orleans journals con- 
tained accounts of the rout of the republican army by Arre- 
dondo.* Fugitives from Texas were reported as being received 
with open arms by the inhabitants of the parishes of Natchi- 
toches and Rapides.¢ The “Declaration de l’independence de la 
province de Texas” was published in L’Ami des Lois of June 17, 
1813.5 Ellis P. Bean, who arrived in New Orleans September 
6, 1814, wrote an account of Philip Nolan’s expedition for the 
same journal.® With a view of preventing similar invasions of 
Texas by citizens of the United States, Governor Claiborne of 
Louisiana issued a proclamation November 23, 1814, prohibit- 


ing such illegal proceedings.? In the Louisiana Gazette may be 


found a number of allusions to the movements of General Long 


-and to emigrants and supplies going to the aid of the insurgents 


in Texas in 1819. Promises of land on the most liberal terms 
were offered prospective emigrants. The republican army of 
Texas was said to be not a band of adventurers eager for the 
gold and silver mines of Mexico, but one fighting for the rights 
of self-government. None would be received into its ranks but 
men of good moral character. A despatch from Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana, dated August 21, 1819, said, “it was very pleasing to the 
friends of liberty to see so many fine-looking young men passing 
this place for the headquarters of the republican army of 
Texas.”® In November news came of the dispersal of the patriot 
army and of Long having gone to join Lafitte at Galveston.® The 
Louisianian complained because the members of Long’s expedi- 
tion had been left unaided and unencouraged; the term invasion 
did not apply to a country to which we maintained a well-founded 
title.?° 


“Issue of February 25, 1811. 


*See “Joaquin de Arredondo’s Report of the Battle of the Medina, August 18, 
1813." Translated by Mattie Austin Archer in the Quarterly of the Texas State 


Hist. Assn., XI, 220-236. 


‘Cf. Dunbar Rowland (editor), Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, VI, 273. 

5See issue of June 17, July 22, September 28, 1813. 

*L’Ami des Lois, October 25, 1814. 

7H. H. Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, II, 32. 

Issues of July 10, 20, August 26, September 4, 22, October 4, 1819. For an ac- 
count of Long’s expedition, see Bancroft, as cited, II, ch. 3. ; 

*De Bow’s Review, July, 1851. 

MLouisiana Gazette, November 4, 9, 1819. Mattie Austin Archer has an interest- 
ing paper on “The Louisiana Background of the Colonization of Texas, 1763-1803” 
in the Southwestern Hist. Quart., XXIV, 169-194. 
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New Orleans and the Texas Revolution — 


From time to time articles of varied import referring to 
Mexico and Texas appeared in the New Orleans papers, written 
in English, French and Spanish. Some of these were of a de- 
scriptive nature; others dealt with the output of Mexican mines 
and with the internal trade with that country. Still others 
described the ignorant condition of the masses, their religious 
superstition, and their inability to appreciate the blessings of 
civil liberty. Texas, however, being so largely made up of An- 
glo-Americans, was said to constitute an exception to these gen- 
eral statements.'! Lengthy articles with Texas as their theme 
were printed on the eve of the rebellion of that country against 
Mexico; some of these were friendly in tone, while others gave 
a decidedly unfavorable impression of the land beyond the Sa- 
bine.’2. The colonial enterprises of Austin and of others claimed 
a share of the attention of the readers of the daily press. In 1819 
the Louisiana Gazette, in connection with a glowing description 
of the new province of Texas, asserted that plans were afoot to 
establish a colony of Swiss Germans, cultivators and artisans in 
that country. The public was apprised of Leftwich’s grant, as 
well as of that of Hayden Edwards. The latter offered through 
his New Orleans agents, Messrs. Bedford, Breedlove and Robe- 
son, aggrandisements for “prospective settlers and their poster- 
ity rarely to be met with.” In 1825 the same journal published 
a vigorous refutation of the rumor that Colonel Austin’s colony 
was suffering from the horrors of famine and drought." 

One Benjamin Carrico, a New Orleans importer, fell afoul 
of the authorities of Texas, and wrote a vivid account of the 
outrages sustained by him in that province, which resulted in 
~ ‘1L’Ami des Lois, June 17, 1813; Louisiana Gazette, October 14, November 14, 20 
(weekly), 23, December 16, 1825. 

12New Orleans Bee, August 20, 22, 1835. In the same journal for September 7, 
9, 1835, were printed two articles by Benjamin H. Rutherford that appeared originally 
in the Macon (Ga.) Messenger. In these the writer, after dwelling upon the fine 
natural resources of Texas, implored the citizens of his state who “were almost de- 
ranged with anxiety to be there with their families’ to pause before it was too late, 


to go and see the province even though the trip might be an expensive one; otherwise 
their rash adventure “could be but little more than murdering your wives and 
children.” 

Issues of August 20, 1819; December 30, 1825. For accounts of reports of un- 
favorable impressions of the soil and climate of Texas, and of dissatisfaction with 
Austin, see The Austin Papers, edited by Professor Eugene C. Barker for the Amer. 
Hist. Assn. (Annual Report for 1919, Vol. II), Part 1, 735, 739. From New Orleans. 
Nathaniel Cox wrote to Austin under date of August 8, 1824, that a report was in 
circulation there that “all your settlers have raised the standard of Rebellion and 
refuse obedience to law or any authority whatever.” JIbid., 872. This work will be 
cited as “The Austin Papers.” The Courier of March 31, 1830, printed an extract of a 
letter from Austin’s Colony, dated December 17, 1829. This stated “Texas is now 
in a very prosperious condition.”” The issue of April 8, 1830, contained an article on 
Texas taken from the Baltimore American. 
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a loss of over two thousand dollars. At his trial, so his story 
went, most of the jurymen were intoxicated, a whiskey bottle 
was continually passed around, with the magistrate joining in. 


Insult was added to injury by Austin confirming the judgment 


of these sons of Bacchus. Needless to say a reply to his allega- 
tions was promptly forthcoming, which vigorously denounced the 
said Carrico for stigmatizing Austin as being a partner to such 
unheard of proceedings, and for branding his colonists as a band 
of banditti.‘* The caricatures disseminated from time to time 
about the character of the emigrants to Texas reminds one of 
the slanders perpetuated in the text books in regard to the char- 
acter of the early settlers of Virginia. No one knew the settlers 
of Texas better than Stephen F. Austin, who wrote in 1828: “The 
general character of the settlers of Austin’s colony is that of 
moral, industrious and good citizens.’’® 


Of especial interest during the score of years or so that 
preceded the outbreak of the Texas revolution, are the references 
to the political future of Texas. In 1819 when the proposed 
treaty with Spain of that year was being discussed, more than 
one editor called attention to the fact that this country possessed 
an indubitable title to Texas.’* The Louisiana Gazette quoted 
the Texas Republican to the effect that the inhabitants of that | 
province were attached to the government of the -United States 
and “have long hoped that they would one day be governed by 
its laws.’"7 The Mississippi Republican declared that Texas was 
the rightful property of the United States, though it had been 
abandoned by this country. The editor predicted that the inhab- 
itants would assert their independence, relying upon the justice 
of their cause and the magnanimity of strangers for support. 
Anticipating the question of the neutral obligations of the United 
States that was to arise in 1836, it was asserted there was noth- 
ing in the state constitution nor in the federal constitution that 
prohibited citizens of this country from emigrating thither with 
arms in their hands.1* The Kentucky Reporter refused to con- 
sider Texas as irretrievably lost. Its destiny would rest with 
the people of that country. “At no remote period it may become 

“Louisiana Gazette, September 18, 19, 25, 1825. | 

“Eugene C. Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 102. The same writer has con- 
tributed a “Description of Texas by Stephen F. Austin (1828)"’ to the Southwestern 
Hist. Quart., XXVIII, 98-121. 

’Louisiana Gazette, October 21, November 4, 1819. 


1Ibid., September 4, 1819. 
Quoted in L’Ami des Lois, June 29, 1819. 
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a question of expediency with them to pro to be admitted 
into the union, unkindly as we have deserted them.’?® A cor- 
respondent of the Louisiana Gazette was confident the citizens 
of Texas were looking forward with anxiety to the time when it 
would be expedient for them to secede from the Mexican union 
and join the great American family.” The New Orleans Bee 
deplored the fact that Texas did not belong to the United States, 
for then it would be possible to project a railroad from this city 
to the Gulf of California by way of Natchitoches and Nacogdo- 
ches, thus rendering feasible direct contact with China, the East 
Indies, and Persia,—an undertaking declared to be as practi- 
cable as a route by way of the Isthmus of Panama.”* 


It is thus seen that Texas was by no means neglected by 
the newspapers of New Orleans during the period that inter- 
vened between the “procurement” of Louisiana in 1803 and the 
outbreak of the Texas revolution in the fall of 1835. During the 
succeeding months everything pertaining to Texas found a prom- 
inent place in the columns of the New Orleans dailies and was 
read with eagerness by the citizens of a city that, by reason of 
its very location, was to be so pep tite associated with the 
fortunes of the revolution. 


At the time of the crisis in the affairs of Texas involving 
the severance of relations with the Mexican government, New 
Orleans was a “great commercial city, full of energetic and 
broad-minded merchants, a source of pride to the country before 
the war, a city the renown of which reached the limits of civil- 
ized trade.”2 As will be pointed out later, trade relations be- 
tween the merchants of New Orleans and the Mexican ports at 
the middle of the third decade of the nineteenth century were 
intimate and lucrative. Suffice it to note for the present the fre- 


quency with which fast-sailing schooners plied between this city 


and the ports of Brazoria, Matamoras, Tampico and Vera Cruz 
carrying exports of various kinds, and bringing back in exchange 
imports of specie tat in. the course of a single your | ran up into 


Quoted in Ibid., June 9, 1819. The Courter: October 16, 1829, preene the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) Patriot “to the effect that the same arguments were being employed to 
discourage the acquisition of Texas as were used against the purchase of Louisiana. 


*Issue of November 14, 1825. 
“Issue of September 4, 1835; May 13, 1836. 
James F. History of the United States, ete., VII, 107. 
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millions of dollars.2* It was only natural therefore that the ex- 
citing events connected with.the appeal to arms by the Texan 
colonists against an arbitrary and a vindictive government should 
have aroused the keenest interest among the citizens of the great 
southern metropolis. Its population, in common with the rest of 
the South, was accustomed in ante-bellum decades, to what may 
be termed waves of excitement which swept over that section 
from time to time. Only a few years had passed after the trans- 
fer of the vast domain of which New Orleans was the capital 
from Napoleon to this government, when the little community 
was shaken by the rumors connected with the schemes of Aaron 
Burr.” Shortly thereafter came the outbreak of the second war 
with Great Britain with its weeks and months of anxiety and sus- 
pense, enlivened by the excitement connected with the operations 
of smugglers on an enormous scale, and over which a touch of 
romance was thrown by the activities of the Lafittes.2° Then 
at a later time there were events exclusively of a local nature 
which afforded occasion for an outburst of excitement on the 
part of the city populace. Emotions of horror and of fear were 
aroused by the stories connected with the names of Madame La- 
laurie and of Bras Coupé.?* Of far more serious import in the 
middle thirties was the terrible cholera epidemic, with its fright- 
ful toll of human lives, and accompanied by scenes of horror, 
the vivid descriptions of which by contemporaries produce a pain- 
ful impression upon readers even of today.?7 This same decade 
witnessed the rise of the abolitionists, and New Orleans shared 
with the rest of the lower South the bitterness engendered by the 
activities of Garrison and his sympathizers. The very year be- 
fore Austin’s colonists resorted to arms in defense of their con- 


stitutional rights, a considerable section of the city was greatly 


excited on account of certain alleged declarations by the Rever- 


For a detailed account of the trade relations of New Orleans in 1836, see an 
article by the writer, “Notes on the Economic History of New Orleans, 1803-1836” 
in the Miss. Vall. Hist. Rev, VI, 200, 226; cf. Niles’ Register, 49, 339. The Bee and 
Courier contain a‘ mass of information relating to the commerce of New Orleans. 

*Henry Adams, History of the United States, III, ch. 8. 

*Beverly Clew, Collector of the Port, -writing to the Secretary of State, August 
1, 1817, says: “I deem it my duty to state that the most shameful violations of the 
slave act, as well as our revenue laws, contrive to be practised with impunity, by a 
motley mixture of freebooters and smugglers, at Galveston, under the Mexican flag.”’ 
Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, II, 36 note. See an interesting article by 
John S. Kendall, “Piracy in the Gulf of Mexico, 1816-1823” in La. Hist. Quart., 
VIII, 341-368. 

*For a reference to the negro insurrection of 1811, see the letter of Isaac Baker 
to Stephen F. Austin, February 25, 1811. The Austin Papers, 184. 

Theodore Clapp, Autobiographical Sketches a Year Residence 
in New Orleans, ch XI. 
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end Joel Parker, a Presbyterian divine, in regard to slavery. 
Mayor Prieur deemed it necessary to issue a proclamation ap- 
pealing to the good sense and discretion of his fellow citizens, 
not to make the city a scene of riot and confusion ¢ on the occasion 
of the return of the minister.?® | 

Readers of the daily newspapers must have experienced a 
decided sense of relief in turning from the perusal of those things 
which excited their horror or apprehension to the accounts of 
the struggling Texans, since these evoked emotions similar to 
_ those called forth by the struggles of the Greek patriots and 
by the memories of our own revolution; for to the “days of ’76” 
continual allusions were made by those who sympathized with 
the revolting colonists against Mexican tyranny. 

News of the clashes between the Mexican troops and the 
Anglo-American settlers could not have taken the residents of 
New Orleans entirely by surprise. A communication dated San 
Felipe, May 13, 1835, was printed in the Bee the following month. 
In this the writer told how Santa Anna had been declared dicta- 
tor, and would no doubt shortly be emperor or protector. The 
prediction was made that in this event Texas would surely be 
transferred to the United States.?® A news item emanating from 
New Orleans about the middle of July stated that it was very 
probable that Texas would soon be at war with Mexico, as af- 
fairs in that region were fast approaching a crisis. “It is impos- 
sible for Texas to remain long under the dominion of Mexico. 
The character of the Texonians, who are generally emigrants 
from the United States, is too essentially different from that of 
the Mexicans for them to remain long attached to the uncongen- 
ial laws and customs of Texas.*°””’ This report was confirmed by 
the Bee in its issue of July 13, telling how the colonists of Texas 
had at length aroused themselves into an organized opposition 
to assert the freedom of their government.*: During August and - 
September reports appeared in the daily papers telling of the 
movement of Mexican troops into the province of Texas, and of 
the disturbed state of the settlers. In commenting upon these 
- reports the Bee declared the emigrants owed allegiance only to the 
republican form of government, and were freely justified in sep- 
arating from the consolidated government which had been insti- 


*The Whig, November 20, 1834. 
2®Niles’ Register, 48 :273. 

*Tbid., 48 :395. 

“Issue of July 13, 1835. 
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tuted, and declaring their independence, or else seeking union 
with the United States. Yet it would be a serious matter for any 
sympathizers to interfere openly before a formal declaration of 
independence, unless it were by the friends of independence in 
an individual capacity. Our government had no legitimate power 
to interfere.*2 With the exception of warnings such as this 
against the infringement of neutral obligations, the attitude of 
the press, generally speaking, was one of easy-going contempt 
for a government that did not possess the power to set its house 
in order, and whose people were unfitted by reason of their ignor- 
ance and superstition to enjoy the blessings of self-government. 
Whatever sympathy that might have existed for the authorities 
of that distracted country would tend to be dissipated by the 
published accounts of the clashes between the revenue cutter 
Ingham, Captain Jones, and the Mexican schooner Montezuma, 
which occurred in August. Of the same nature was the capture 


‘of Thomas Thompson, of the Correo,—characterized as a notori- 


ous pirate—by Captain William C. Hurd of the San Felipe. The 
charge against Thompson was that of attacking American ves- 
sels engaged in carrying contraband to Texas. A few months 
later Thompson was prosecuted in the federal court for the cap- 
ture of the American brig Tremont. Randall Hunt, one of the 
leading lawyers of New Orleans, assisted in the prosecution and 
was rewarded for his services with a splendid gold lever watch . 
and a very superb cane.*? 

On September 8 the citizens of Brazoria fendieved Stephen 
F. Austin a public dinner and ball.** On this occasion he was 
reported to have said: “The constitutional rights and security of 


Texas ought to be maintained; and jeopardized as they are, they 


demand a general consultation of the people.’”** On October 2, 
war in Texas was inaugurated by a skirmish at Gonzales. Three 
days later these lines appeared in the Bee: ‘‘Americans to the 
rescue! Remember the condition of your —— ances- 


3-Tssue of September 16, 1835. 

**See an account of the affair by Alex. Dienst, “The Navy of the Republic of 
Texas,” I, Quart. of the Texas State Hist. Assn., XII, 165-173; Bee, August 21, Sep- 
tember 16, 18, 25, 1835. The Commercial Bulletin of January 16, 1836, contains an 
account of the trial: The Bee of December 3, 1835, alludes to the granting of letters 
of marque and reprisal by the Texan Government to five vessels including the San — 
Felipe. Cf. D. B. Edward, History of: Texas, 248-249. 

“For the circumstances connected with the beginning of the Texas revolution, 
see Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, ch. XVI. Cf. also Miles S. Bennett, “‘The Battle 
of Gonzales, the ‘Lexington’ of the ‘Texas Revolution,” Quart. of. the — ae 
Hist. Assn., II, 313-316. 

%Bee, September 28, 1835. - 
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tors, when the Indians were united against them. Shall we suffer 
our colonial friends to be massacred by Indians hired by Mexi- 
cans, and have them driven from the colonies which they have 
honorably purchased and laboriously improved?’’** In its issue 
of October 12 the Bee devoted much space to affairs in Texas and 
Mexico. The caption “War in Texas” appeared at the head of 
its. editorial.column. This was supplemented by the publication 
of several revolutionary documents put forth by the Texan lead- 
ers in that movement.** Of especial interest is a letter of Stephen 
F. Austin to W. D. C. Hall, dated San. Felipe, September 19: 


“War is upon us-—there is now no remedy, the an- : 
- swer of Cos is positive that the individuals who have been 
' demanded ‘must be given up, and that the people must 
unconditionally submit. to whatever the government 
chooses to do for them—he lays down the principle that 
the gen’l gov’t have the right to force us to submit to any 
reform or amendt’s, or alterations that congress may 
make in the constitution, &c. That is impossible—we 
had better leave the country at once, for we shall be under 
the Cos doctrine, without any rights or guarantees of any 
kind. I therefore think that war is inevitable; we must 
prepare. What do you think of raising a volunteer corps 
to protect the consultation; can we have it ready without 
delay? I think it probable Cos will attack the people on 
the Guadaloupe in a short time; they expect aid and 
ought to have it. 
shall send to Nacogodoches immediately.”** 


_ “Hope of the Texans for assistance from the people of the 
United States was spontaneous, and the response was prompt 
and liberal.” This hope was based on the righteousness of their 
cause and upon the ties of kinship that existed between the set- 
tlers and their neighbors and friends in the United States. One 
of the Texan journals referred to our brethren in the United 
States who “are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh.” Here — 
was a comparatively: small group of people bravely struggling 
against the tyranny of a much greater one, that were aliens in 
race, religion and language.*® The Greek war of independence 
had awakened the deepest interest and sympathy not only in the 


“Issue of October 5, 1835. 

Cf. Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 481. 

*Bee, December 5,. 1835. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, December 2, 1835. Cf. Quart. of Texas State 
Hist. Assoc., IX, 242-243. : 

“Justin H. Smith, The Annezation Texas, 31. 
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United States, but throughout the civilized world. In Congress 
sympathy was expressed for the Hungarian patriot, Kossuth, 
and with the rising Italian kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. No- 
where did the cause of Ireland find more passionate sympathizers 


than in the United States. So it was perfectly natural that the 


Texan revolutionists should have turned to the region east of 
the Sabine for moral succor and material aid. For had not their 
own forebears and those of their kinsmen east of the Mississippi 
invoked the aid of France in a similar crisis in the affairs of a 
now powerful nation? And just as a “decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind” had impelled Thomas Jefferson and his 
contemporaries to set forth their reasons for taking up arms 
against the Crown of England, so the Anglo-American colonists 
of Texas through their spokesmen published to the world the 
“Texan Declaration of Causes for Taking Up Arms Against Mex- 
ico.” In this they assert “That they have taken up arms in de- 
fense of their rights and liberties, which were threatened by the 
encroachments of military despots, and in defense of the repub- 
lican principles of the federal constitution of Mexico of eighteen 
and twenty-four.’*: From New Orleans, January 18, 1836, Aus- 
tin and Archer, two of the commissioners sent by the provisional 
government of Texas to the United States, wrote: “Our cause 
is that of Liberty, Religious toleration and Freedom of conscience 
against Usurpation, Despotism, and the Unnatural and Unholy 


- Monopolies of the Church of Rome. We wish to extend the bless- 


ings of Civil Liberty over one of the fairest portions of the Con- 
tinent, and to offer a homé upon its fertile soil, to the pious and 
Industrious of all Religious Denominations. In doing this, we 
invade no right appertaining to Mexico, we violate no duty, on 
the contrary, Right and Justice and Duty loudly call upon us to 
resist Oppression and defend ourselves—they call upon the noble, 


the pious and the free to fly to our aid, and assist in planting the 


Standard of Independence and of Freedom in Texas.’*? There 
was a considerable amount of exaggeration in this statement so 
far as the religious situation was concerned. Professor Barker 
writes that “in practice, though the settlers were deprived of 
the ministrations of Protestant preachers, they were seldom sub- 
jected to those of the Catholic clergy, and, so far as one may 


“For this document see Quart. of the Texas State Hist: Assoc., XV, 173-185. 
For other documents of this period edited by Professor Barker, see Pubs. of the 
Southern History Assoc., for January, March and September of 1904. 

“Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., 1, 60; Courier, December 4, 1835. 
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judge from the documents that have come down to us, they recon- 
ciled themselves to the situation with very little complaint.” The 

- game author finds the fundamental causes of the revolt of 1835- 
1836 were the same as those of the American revolution: “a 
sudden effort of the supreme government to enforce laws long 
forgotten or disregarded and to extend in local affairs an imper- 
ial administration to which the colonists were strangers.’’** 

In order that the causes of the war in Texas might be under- 
stood by the citizens of New Orleans, the Bee in its issue of No 
vember 9 reviewed briefly. the history of the grants to Stephen 
F. Austin and his father. It pointed out the “Texians” were 
fighting to maintain the integrity of the constitutional provisions 
of 1824 against the subversion of a tyrant who was endeavoring 
to establish a centralized government.‘ A correspondent styling 

_ himself “Curtius” contributed to the columns of the same paper 
an appeal “To an Impartial World.” In this it was declared that 
the colonists had taken up arms in defense solely of their rights 
and liberties. Allusion was made to the colonization law of 
March 24, 1835.*°. While apprehensive as to their land titles, 
the colonists had redeemed and cultivated their holdings accom- 
panied by toil, suffering and danger. The laws had been admin- 
istered by ignorant alcaldes. Having failed to receive any pro- 
\ tection from the Mexican government, self-preservation had 
driven the colonists to dissolve all connection with a people wholly 
incapable of self-government.“ 
Relying therefore upon the justice of their cause in which 
“their lives, rights and liberties are deeply endangered,” the lead- 
ers of the Texan revolt looked with confidence to the United 
States for that moral and material support without which their 


cause was doomed to failure. Writing to the commissioners of 
Nacogdoches and San Augustine in October of 1835, Austin ex- 


pressed himself as follows: “War is declared against military 
despotism * * * (Could not volunteers be had from the 
United States? Our cause is one that merits the moral and phys- 
ical aid of a free and magnanimous people, and those who step 


“Life of Stephen F. Austin, 147, 307. “The people (of Texas) had no prede- 
termined aim in view and slowly ‘felt their way.” Smith, The Annexation of Texas, 12. 

“For a series of spirited resolutions adopted by the citizens of Natchitoches, see 
Henry S. Foote, Texas and Texans, II, 137-138. 

“For this law see Barker, Life of Stephen F Austin, 137. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, February 27, 1836. Cy. Seinen Bulletin, 
July 22, 1836, for a letter signed “F.’”’ The writer just from Texas comments on the 
spirit of energy and bravery animating the people of that province. He expresses the 
hope that “all our friends will share in giving birth to a nation.” 
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- forward may confidently expect that Texas will reward their 


services.”** Somewhat over a year later we find Austin per- 
turbed at the prospect of supporting the large number of volun- 
teers that were expected.** An editorial in a Texas newspaper 
reflected the hope entertained in that quarter of outside help: 
“The most flattering assurances have been received from the 
United States that we may rely upon much assistance in that 
quarter, in arms, ammunition, vessels, and men * * * we 
feel confident that our friends and brethren in the United States 


will lend a helping hand in contending for the principles which 
our common ancestors have fought and bled 


The response of the American people was confined to no one 
section, class or party. From Maine to Louisiana sympathy was 
expressed with and aid was forthcoming for the struggling Tex- 
ans.°° The three commissioners to the United States—Austin, 
Archer and Wharton—were struck with the “universal and en- 


thusiastic interest which pervades all ranks and classes of society 


in every part of this country, in favor of the emancipation of 
Texas.”* One of the Texas journals jubilantly affirmed “the 
pulsation from Maine to Louisiana is universal in favor of Texas, 
and volunteers may be expected from all quarters of the Union.”*? 
Naturally a keener interest was felt in the Mississippi Valley in 
regard to Texas than elsewhere. Especially noteworthy was the 
enthusiasm that was manifested and the aid that was proffered 
in Kentucky.®* ‘We believe,” said one of the New Orleans jour- 


nals, “that, at the first signal, thousands of the hardy sons of 


the west will cross the boundary to join-their former fellow citi- 
zens in maintaining the principles of ’76.” “We feel confident,” 
said the Courier, “that the American people will not look on [as] 
silent spectators when the lives and liberties of their countrymen 
are in such eminent danger.’’+ 


“J. H. Brown, History of Texas, 1, 513. 

“STbid., 1, 464. | 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, October 26, 1835. In a. letter from Brazoria 
printed in the Charleston (S. C.) Courier of April 20, 1836, the writer speaks of 

“anxiously looking for aid from the United States.” 

“Cf. Rives, United States and Mexico, I, 364. The statement of J. B. McMaster, 
History of the People of the United States, VI, 250, to the effect that “all over the 
country the friends of slavery were lending them (the Texans) aid” is utterly mis- 
leading. After twenty years of “browsing” among contemporary documents, news- 
papers, etc., Professor Barker records that he has found one allusion to the alleged 
slavery motive so far as the Texas volunteers are concerned. See his article “The 
United States and Merico, 1835- 1837,” Mises. Vall. Hist. Rev., 1, 3-10. 

“Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tezx., 1, 66. 

Telegraph and Texas Register, November 21, 1835. 

58See an article by the writer, ~mentocky and the Independence of Texas,” South- 
western Hist. Quart, 1, 27-62. 

Niles’ Register, 49 768; Courter, April 11, 1836. 
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Writing from that city in Jauary of 1836, Austin said: 
“The cause of liberty and Texas stands very high in this city 
and all over the United States. The spirit of the people is aroused 
by the evident justice of our cause, and they will sustain us. 
The universal wish and expectation is * * * that Texas ought 
to declare herself independent at once.’ Whatever doubts Aus- 
tin may have entertained about the wisdom of separation from 
Mexico were resolved forthwith by the state of public feeling in 
New Orleans. Such was the enthusiasm evinced for the cause 
he represented, that he was convinced his country could obtain 
from the United States all the help needed. “That in New Or- 
leans, so near us, and so well acquainted with our situation, con- 
fidence enough should exist in us to induce a loan, speaks volumes 
in our favor and will give confidence everywhere else.”*> As will 
be seen, the aid afforded by the citizens of New Orleans was 
spontaneous and disinterested. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS OF TEXANYSYMPATHIZERS 


Toward the end of July, 1835, a New Orleans paper printed 
the following: ‘“‘We understand that several highly respectable 
citizens of Texas are now in this city, and others are hourly ex- 
pected. Upon their arrival a general meeting will be called to 
take in consideration the dreadful state of our friends, relatives 
and once fellow-citizens, and adopt such measures for their relief 
in the present emergency as affection may dictate and justice 
require.’** It was upon a date still celebrated by the French 
element of New Orleans that the very earliest organized attempt 
_ to create a favorable public sentiment in the United States took 
place. “A numerous and respectable assemblage of citizens” 
was held with General Felix H. Huston as chairman. “The 
chair,” said the reporter of the meeting, “addressed the group in 
a spirited and elegant harangue, describing in a manner exceed. 
ingly touching the wrongs and suffering of the people of Texas, 
and exhibiting the necessity of immediate action on the part of 
the friends of civil and religious freedom in their behalf.” After 
this General Henry S. Foote submitted a series of resolutions, 
accompanied by elegant and appropriate remarks. These reso- 
lutions of sympathy, couched in a somewhat grandiloquent style, 


SGarrison, Dip. Cor. Tez., 1, 56. Cf. also Barker, “Stephen F. Austin and the 
Independence of Texas,” Quart. of the Texas, State Hist. Assn., XIII, 282; Ethel” 
Zivley Rather, “Recognition of the Independence of Texas,” Ibid., XI, 173, 17 6. - : 

SQuoted in Rev. ‘Docs., in Pubs. Hist. VIII, 110. . 
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were duly adopted.*’ This and other meetings of Texan sym- 
pathizers were generally held at a three-story edifice known as 
Banks’ Arcade. This structure had been erected in 1833 by 
Thomas Banks on Magazine Street, between Gravier and Nat- 
chez. It contained a glass-roofed court, space for an auction 
mart, a bar-room, of course, together with some of the features 
of a modern office building.** Just two months later the Bee 
published an urgent appeal for all respectable gentlemen friendly 
to the people and cause of Texas to assemble in the private 
committee room at the same place to deliberate upon affairs of 
importance to that country. . According to.the reporter of the 
meeting the room was thronged with an anxious audience on the 
evening of October 13. William Christy, a prominent citizen, 
whose name figures so conspicuously in all activities pertaining to 
Texas, was called to the chair; James Ramage was appointed 
secretary of the assemblage. The assembled group was addressed 
by Gustave Schmidt, a New Orleans lawyer; by O. de Attelis 
Santangelo, editor of El Correo Atlantico, and by one George 
Fisher. He had spent ten years in Mexico, and took an active 
part in the ill-fated Tampico expedition. His address dealt with 
parties in Mexico, and charged that the invasion of Texas had 
long been contemplated by Santa Anna.*® According to a state- 
ment which appeared in the Bee written by himself, Santangelo 
had taught two years in Mexico. Banished from that country he 
had continued his profession for six years in New York. He 
was prepared to devote his time and learning to giving instruction 
of the most extensive kind in languages, science and the elements 


of the arts. His versatility had made him likewise proficient in 
law, history and political economy. His lady would establish 


a seminary for the education of young ladies at their home, No. 
90 Customhouse street, between Royal and Bourbon. On 
this occasion a committee of three members,—James H. Caldwell, 
William Bogart, and William Bryan, the Texan general agent— 
presented resolutions pledging support to the struggling Texans. 
Another committee of six was designated. to correspond with the 


“Quart. of the Texas State Hist. Assn., IV, 145. ~ 

Guide and Directory of the State of Louisiana and the Cities of New — 
and Lafyette. Compiled by John Gibson (1838), 

Bee, October 13, 14, 1835. In 1825 Christy was chosen as alderman peas the 
first ward. Louisiana Gazette, December 8, 1825. In 1834 he was declared by his 
friends to be fit by reason of his firmness, industry and independence to represent 
the same ward. Whig, October 18, 1834. - Christy lived on Carondelet near Girod. 


“Issue of October 7; 1835. 
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provisional government of Texas and with other committees. 
This was composed of the three just mentioned, together with J. 
P. Niven, W. L. Hodge and Thomas Banks. Of all these easily 
the most distinguished was Caldwell. An Englishman by birth, 
he is best remembered for his connection with the theatrical 
history of New Orleans and his association with the city’s lead- 
ing play houses.** He combined with rare artistic appreciation, 
largeness of vision and the qualities that go to make up the suc- 
cessful man of affairs. And so his name is linked with that of 
Samuel J. Peters as one of the founders of the new American 
quarter, and his interest in gas as an illuminant extended beyond 
the bounds of the city to which he first made known the English 
drama. This same committee was_empowered to receive dona- 
tions in the interest of the noble cause, and more than $1000 
was subscribed. The officers of the meeting were — 
instructed to open a list for volunteers.® 
At the beginning of the year 1836 one of the “largest and 

most respectable meetings ever held” gathered at Bishop’s hotel. 
Here on the evening of January 6 an enthusiastic welcome was 
accorded Messrs. Austin, Archer and Wharton, the three Texan 
commissioners. After listening to addresses from these gentle- 
men, those present adopted resolutions expressing regret at the 
untimely loss of Colonel Milam, one of the picturesque figures 
of the revolution, and their belief that the cause in which the 
people of Texas were then engaged was the “cause of truth, 
light and liberty, against tyranny, priestcraft and military dom- 
ination.” As on the occasion of the former meeting the leading 
spirits in the group were Caldwell, Christy and Byran.** The 
Telegraph and Texas Register declared the action taken at this 
meeting should cause any scepticism entertained as to the purity 
of the motives of the revolutionists to yield to a strong and an 
efficient sympathy for freemen contending for their most inval- 
uable privileges.** Another large meeting was held at Banks’ 
Arcade on April 4, the leading part being taken by Christy, ” 
Samuel Ellis and H..P. Leonard. On this as on similar occasions 
_ there was the usual flow of impassioned oratory. A set of reso- 
lutions was presented by Randall Hunt. In these allusion was 

"See N. W. Ludlow, Dramatic Life as I co It, ete., ch. XIV (St. Louis, 1880). 
Caldwell is said to have come from Virginia ew Orleans in 1817. 

“Bee, October 13, 14, 1835; Courier, October 14, 1835; Niles’ Register, 49 :159. 


“Bee, January 7, 1836. 
“Issue of February 27, 1836. 
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made to the sympathy extended the heroic Greeks and to our call 
for aid from France. Having already extended sympathy and 
aid to the people of Texas, surely they should not be left in the 
lurch now.” Let the sentiment be “Texas and Liberty”! A com- 
mittee of ten was appointed to collect money and clothing to be 
turned over to the Texas agency in the city. The members of 


_ the committee were Caldwell, C. Bullitt, Stewart Perry, John S. 


Turner, William Bryan, Thomas Banks, C. M. Shamburg, H. G. 
Heartt, John Hagan, Jr., and Thomas Toby, member of the well- 
known firm of that day which was so active in the cause of Texas. 
A few days later a committee of five was appointed at a public 
meeting to raise subscriptions to forward a company of emi- 
grants to Texas. The starting point would be the Western 
Exchange on Tchoupitoulas street.°° This meeting was probably 
held at the Union House, just across the street from Caldwell’s 
American theatre. 


It was about this time that Major-general Edmund P. 
Gaines,—commander of the western department of the army, 
who had been instructed in*the previous January by the secretary 
of war to take personal command of all troops near the western 
frontier of Louisiana—asked Governor E. D. White of that state 
for a battalion, urging that they be mounted men.* Christy, 


ever impetuous in everything pertaining to the cause of Texas, 


undertook on behalf of a committee of vigilance appointed at a 
meeting on April 22, to enlighten the Governor as to the proper 
steps to be taken by him. According to Christy. it was in the 
power of Governor White to issue a commission to any one to 
take command of a brigade asked for by General Gaines. Christy 
cited an act of the legislature, March 8, 1834, and stated that 
he had been informed by the quarter-master and by the ordnance 


department that the federal government could only furnish trans- 


portation, arms and subsistence to such volunteers as might 
present themselves under an order from the Governor. The 
publishing of Christy’s letter to the Governor in the Bee of April 
23 was in consequence of a letter to that journal by a citizen who 


declared that it had been publicly stated in the meeting referred 


to above that should Governor White refuse to grant commis- 


“Bee, April 5, 9, 12, 1836. The names of these were T. J. Ward, M. Cronican, J. 


C. Larus, D. Frazier and J. D. Somerville(?). | 


“This phase of the subject is fully covered by Thomas M. Marshall, A History of 
the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841, ch. VIII. 
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sions to volunteers willing to repair to the frontier, he would be 
politically damned. ‘Let him submit to his fate! If he maintains 
the supremacy of the constitution, he must necessarily be damned 
in the minds of those who wish to trample upon it.” The father 
of the distinguished Chief Justice was lacking neither in courage 
nor in a proper appreciation of his duties under the circum- 
stances. In his public reply to Christy reference was made by 
him to a committee of superintendence and assistance consisting 
of a dozen citizens of prominence who had approached him with 
reference to the defence of the frontier.** Addressing himself 
more particularly to Christy, the Governor pointed out that the 
means were lacking for furnishing Gaines with a brigade, due 
to the heavy drain upon the resources of the state in consequence 
of sending troops to Florida. He took a calmer view of the 
danger to the frontier than even Gaines was to do, by declaring 
there was no danger of invasion at that time. He must therefore 
decline to do indirectly what the laws and the constitution for- 
bade his doing directly. A noble statement which, it is to be 
feared, was entirely lost upon Christy and his sympathizers, 
who, as the Governor pointed out, had misinterpreted the act 
of March 8, 1834. But Christy was determined to have the 
last word and, in a rejoinder in the Bee of April 28, he called 
upon the public to judge between himself and the Governor, whose 
real objection was declared to rest upon Expediency, and who had 
been guilty of a dereliction of duty in not responding promptly 
to the call of General Gaines.** From the vantage point of the 
observer of today, it must be a distinct regret that all officials 
did not at this time take the judicial view of the obligations of 
the United States as a neutral that Governor White did, even 
though public sentiment had such scant sympathy with the 
- enforcement of our neutrality laws.” 

_ At the close of June the friends of Texas held a meeting at 
the Arcade for the purpose of securing aid for a group of Ken- 
tucky volunteers on their way to Texas “to mingle in the cause 
of Liberty.” Samuel W. High presided over the meeting with 
Robert Haile as secretary. A committee composed of those whose 


“The names of these were William Christy, Maunsel White, W. H. Ker, S. High, 
George Dubuys, C. Bullit, E. York, J. H. Caldwell, J. M. Kennedy, C. Adams, Jr., S. 
Ellis, and S. J. Peters. | 

*®This paragraph is based on the Bee and the Commercial Bulletin for April, 1836. 

®Smith, The Annexation of Texas, 23, absolves the national authorities from fault 
in the violation of the neutrality laws. 
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names have already been mentioned was ‘appointed to receive 
subscriptions.” 


EMIGRANT VOLUNTEERS. 


q The deep interest aroused in New Orleans by the revolu- 
tionary movement in Texas was by no means confined to high- 
flown resolutions of sympathy or to contributions in the form of 
1 money and supplies. As early as November, 1835, Monasterio, 
the Mexican envoy to the United States, complained bitterly to 
the American secretary of state of “the notorious cooperation of re 
the citizens of Louisiana with the colonial insurgents of Texas, 
- whose cause they have espoused, and with whom they act as 
auxiliaries.” He went on to say the colonists of Texas “were 
,daily obtaining from New Orleans assistance of all kinds, in 
*men, munitions, and arms, in silver and soldiers, who publicly 
enlist in that city and carry. with them arms against a friendly 
{ nation.”"! This was nothing but the sober truth and, as will be 
| shown in another connection, was a gross violation of our neu- 
i trality obligations toward Mexico. But the citizens of New Or- 
leans who were active in support of the revolutionary movement 
in Texas were, for fairly obvious reasons, no more to be deterred 
by neutrality laws upon the statute books than were Texan sym- 
pathizers in any other state. In this connection it is interesting 
to note, in passing, that it was the interpretation put upon these ~ 
laws by one of the federal courts of the state of New York that 
prevented any action being taken, even had there been a disposi- 
tion to do so, against individuals going to Texas with arms in 
their hands.” 
One of the striking things about the companies that set out 
from the United States was their composite nature. It was no 
unusual thing to find a number of states and even foreign coun- 
_ tries represented in one company.” It is virtually impossible 
to form any precise estimate of those volunteering who claimed 
New Orleans as their residence, since volunteers. from that city 


Commercial Bulletin, June 30, July 1836. 

Niles’ Register, 49:340; 50, 211. For a good account of 
of men, money and supplies, see Rives, The United States and Mexico, 
s Pipe Barker, “The United States and Mexico, 1835-1837,” Miss. Vall. Hist. Rev., 

®The rosters of the companies of the volunteers from the United States are con- 
tained in the Muster Rolls, General Land Office (Austin, Texas). According to 
Brown, I, 403, the Muster Roll of the Grays was furnished by Sidney S. Callender, 
a retired printer and publisher of New Orleans. 
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were to be found in companies recruited in the main in other 
states. Then as New Orleans was the chief center for operations 
by land and water against Mexico so far as the United States 
was concerned, it is no unusual thing to find natives of other 
states enrolling in companies organized in New Orleans. Gen- 
erally speaking there were two routes to Texas of which the 
so-called “emigrants” availed themselves: the one more usually 
employed was by water to some port on the coast of that country; 
the other was the land route by way of N atchitoches, San Augus- 
tine, and Nacogdoches."* 

Among the first to offer their services for Texas were two 
well-known companies known as the New Orleans Grays, “dis- 
tinguished for their valor and sacrifices in the cause of Texas.’’’® 
Of these the First Company, composed of some 70 men, com- 
manded by Captain William G. Cooke, who later became colonel— 
comprised representatives from sixteen different states and six 
foreign countries. Of those about twenty names are listed as 
natives of New Orleans and of Louisiana.”* Among these was 
Captain Robert C. Morris, later promoted to be major. The Sec- 
ond Company of 50 men was commanded by Captain Thomas 
H. Breese. Captain Adolphus Sterne, a native of Cologne, Ger- 
many, who had emigrated to New Orleans in 1826 at the age of 
sixteen, “raised the company called the New Orleans Grays.” 
The activities of this picturesque figure in behalf of Texas were 
made easier by the stirring editorials which appeared in the New 
Orleans journals, and by the resins of General Houston’s proc- 
lamation calling for aid.” 

On Monday evening, October 12, 1835, the citizens of New 
Orleans witnessed the “fine display’’ made by these raw recruits 


“Cf. Telegraph and Texas Register, October 31, 1835. Of the 65 members of 
Company E, ist Regiment, Texas Infantry, Permanent Volunteers, 27 enrolled at 
New Orleans. Muster Rolls, pp. 238-239. | 

®™H. K. Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 22; Brown, History of Texas, I, 404-405. 
For list of officers see Telegraph and Teepe ‘Register, November 7, 1835; Courier, 
December 4, 1835. 

*The following are listed as having been at the siege of Bexar sae Captain 
Wm. G. Cooke: Robt. C. Morris, promoted to be major; Chas. B. Bannister, lieut., 
Lewis T. Ameling, 3rd sergt., V. Drullard(?), Francis Lonard, Chas. Clark, Jos. 
Spawn (Sphon?), Peter Griffin, Wm. Ross, B. P. Despallier, Gerard Garret, Jas. 
Fitzgerald. Muster Rolls, p. 24. Of these Clark was with Fannin, and Spawn con- 
tributed to the Virginia ‘Herald of August 6, 1836, what purported to be an eye- 
witness account of the death of Fannin. Among those from New Orleans who were 
members of the “Grays” were Dr. Wm. Howell, Robt. Muselman, Robt. Crossman, 
Robt. B. Moore, Wm. Beazeley, and John Jones. Muster Rolis, pp. 2, 3, 4, 37. 

"Cf, Quart. of the Texas State Hist. Assn., I, 47; IX, 213-214. See W. P. Zuber, 
“Captain Adolphus Sterne,” Ibid., II, 211-216 : “Diary of Adolphus Sterne” (ed. by 
Harriet Smither), Ibid., XXX, 139+165. 
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at Banks’ Arcade. The word was passed around that they would 
leave in a few hours for Texas “moved by a strong impulse of 


liberty or anxious to become inhabitants with large sections of 


land.’’’* The feelings of one of those who offered his services was 
expressed as follows: “I saw that it was an opportunity for 
the enterprising to better their fortunes, and immediately stepped 
forward and enrolled my name.” Austin in a report to the Con- 
sultation at the close of November declared: “This army is com- 
posed in part of volunteers from Louisiana and Alabama—men 
who have taken up arms from principle, from a sense of duty, 
and from the purest motives of patriotism and philanthrophy.’’”° 
_ Austin’s own motives were so devoid of any taint of self-interest 
that he naturally imputed to others the same motives of dis- 
interestedness that sd conspicuously animated him. An insight 
into the motives actuating the volunteers may be obtained from 
an account of a meeting held on the schooner Santiago, that left 
New Orleans for Brazoria December 9, 1835. Of this meeting 
' George P. Digges of that city was chosen chairman. James M. 
Wolfe, of Mississippi, explained the object of the enterprise upon 
which they were embarked. A committee declared the purpose 
of those enlisting was “to relieve our oppressed brethren who had 
emigrated thither by inducements held out by the Mexican gov- 
ernment and rights guaranteed to settlers of that province 
(Texas) now denied them.” “That we hereby declare we have 


left every endearment at our respective places of abode to main- 


tain and defend our brethren, at the peril of our lives, liberties 
and fortunes.’’*®° Every revolutionary movement in history has 
had its more or less sordid and selfish aspects, and the Texas 
revolution constitutes no exception. But even while those who 
participated in this expression: of sentiment were confined to 
southern states, it may safely be affirmed of them as it may be of 


the great majority of those going from the United States, that: 


the preponderating motive of the volunteers was a worthy one, 


and not the desire to extend the area of slavery as has been so 


frequently alleged, nor to speculate in Texas lands.*! 


%Telegraph and Texas Register, November 14, 1835. 

Foote, Texas and Tezans, II, 163. 

%°Bee, February 8, 1836. 

%1According to the Charleston (S. C.) Courier, June 22, 1836, “Speculation pro- 
duced war and will follow peace.’” Professor Barker with his accustomed thorough- 
ness has effectively disposed of the land speculation motive in his article ‘‘Land 
Speculation as a Cause of the Texas Revolution,” Quart. of the Texas State Hist. 
Assn., X, 79-95. Cf. also his “Influence of Slavery in the Colonizatian of Texas” in 
the Southwestern Hist. Quart., XXVIII, 1-34. 
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The men composing the First Company, as it was termed, 
were supplied with four months provisions and with muskets pur- 
chased by the Adolphus Sterne mentioned above,—one of the 
Texas agents—and with the funds raised at the meeting at 
Banks’ Arcade in October of 1835. They were clothed in gray 
uniforms, which explains the name given to this and other com- 
panies. Setting out in the schooner Columbus, Captain Leisdorf, 
the company, accompanied by Edward Hall, another Texas agent, 
duly arrived at Velasco, at the mouth of the Brazos. Here they 
are said to have been welcomed with “demonstrations of grateful 
acknowledgment for their services so gallantly tendered.’’® 
Proceeding from Brazoria they marched nearly 200 miles joining 
Austin’s former command at the camp near Bexar on the evening 
of November 21, just as the proposed assault upon that place was 
abandoned to their keen regret, for they were “willing and anxious 
for it to a man.’’®* Bolder counsels however were to prevail and, 
as a result of the beat for volunteers 216 daring spirits enrolled 
for the enterprise under the leadership of Frank W. Johnson, a 
Virginian by birth, and of Benjamin R. Milam, a native Ken- 
tuckian. “Who will go with old Ben Milam into San Antonio?” 
asked this intrepid fighter and, in response.to his challenge the 
two New Orleans companies, some 113 strong, are said to have 
responded to a man. Robert C. Morris, now a major, led one 
of the attacking divisions. After a hard struggle of several days 
duration, the attacking party making its way from house to 
house in the face of a hot fire, the capitulation of Bexar was 
effected.** | 

The other company of Louisiana Grays left New Orleans 
on October 17 in the steamer Ouachita. Breaking a shaft as it 
was proceeding up the river, the services of the Romeo,— a Bayou 
Sara packet—was procured through the instrumentality of 
Sterne, and the disabled vessel was towed back to the city and 
anchored in front of Parker’s foundry. This necessitated a fresh 


Yoakum, History of Texas, 11, 22. Foote, Texas and Texans, II, 143, includes 
two pieces of artillery in the equipment. The claims of Sterne for $820 so expended. 
was approved by the controller in 1837. See Southwestern Hist. Quart., XXX, 139. 
The Courier, December, 1835 and the Telegraph and Texas Register, December 7, 1835 
erroneously give the date of the arrival as November 25. For the gray uniforms, 
Herman Ehrenberg, Texas and Seine Revolution, 7. 

SComprehensive History of Texas (Wooten, editor), 1, 557; Brown, History of 
Texas, 1, 403-405. 

%An account of the siege is given in a long letter written from La Bahia 
(Goliad), bearing date of March 10 and printed in the Bee of April 21, 1836. Cf. 
also Comprehensive History of Texas, 1, 198-199. The official report of Johnson and 
Burleson is printed in Brown, History of Texas, 1, 417-424. 
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start, which was duly made. Provision for arming and equipping 
this group of volunteers, and for paying their passage to Natch- 
itoches was made by the same committee organized the previous 


October.**> From Natchitoches, rendered historic by reason of its” 


association with two interesting figures in colonial days,—St. 
Denis and Athanase de Mezieres—the march was continued to 
Nacogdoches, destined to figure prominently in the diplomatic 
exchanges between Mexico and the United States, as a result of 
its occupation by General Gaines. Here a circular entitled ‘First 
Company of Texian Volunteers from New Orleans,” after recit- 
ing how the blood and treasure of this country had been freely 
poured out in behalf of the South American republic and of far- 
away Greece and Poland, speaks of the entertainment of the fifty 
or so “athletic mechanics” comprising the command of Captain 
Breese. Reaching Washington on November 18 this group of 
“emigrants” in due season joined the Texan army.* | 

After the capitulation of Bexar, a correspondent of the 
Bee wrote that the colonists had remained supinely at home while 
the provisional government was squabbling about offices, the 
volunteers being left unprovided for and unpaid. Nevertheless, 
it was said, the New Orleans volunteers were in excellent spirits 
and continued to uphold their preéminent reputation for brav- 
ery.*’ It is not surprising that these men should have been more 
interested in undertaking a vigorous prosecution of the war 
than in safeguarding the farms and villages of the country.* 
The projected attack upon Matamoras therefore met with their 


hearty approval. One of the companies constituting the force 


raised by Johnson and Grant for this purpose is said to have 
been under the command of T. Pearson, of the American theatre 
on St. Charles Street, who was shot while calling out for “quar- 
ters.” There fell also Samuel W. Nally, of West Feliciana, aged 
20, who in the battle of Bexar and since had displayed the quali- 
ties of a brave and gallant soldier.*® The Grays were also re- 
_ ported eager for the proposed diversion upon San Patricio. 

 SBee, October 15, 19, 1835. 

*Quart. of the Texas State Hist. Assn., IX, 210-219; Bee, December 3, 1835; 


Courier, December 4, 1835; Telegraph and Texas Register, Nov. 21, Dec. 2, 1835. A. 
vivid account of this expedition is given in Ehrenberg, Texas and Seine Revolution, 


7-32. For the organization of the Texan armed forces, see Barker, “The Texas 


Revolutionary Army,” Quart. of the Texas State Hist. Assn., IX, 227-261. — 
STIssue of April 20, 1836. 
Rives, United States and Mezico, 1, 308. | 
Bee, April 20, 1836. For other natives of Louisiana who saw service at this 
and at a later time, see Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas. A roster of the “Louisi 
ana Independent Volunteers’ is printed in Muster Rolls, 70. 
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The most conspicuous instance of an attempt to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country was the well-known Tampico ex- 
-pedition, which was launched from New Orleans in the fall of 
1835. The moving spirit of this enterprise was one Colonel José 
Antonio Mexia, of the Mexican army. A Cuban by birth, he had 
gone to Mexico in 1823. A typical soldier of fortune, he first 
espoused then turned against the cause of Santa Anna. The fall 
of 1835 found him in New Orleans collecting men and money 
for a descent upon the coast of Mexico, his expectation being that 
his enterprise would receive the support of the Federalist party.®° 
Others whose names were linked prominently with this ill-fated 
expedition were George Fisher, a Mexican Liberal, who reached 
New Orleans October 9, 1835, just at a time when, as has been 
seen, feeling was running high in favor of supporting Mexico's 
revolting Anglo-American colonists against Santa Anna.” The 
committee headed by Christy and Ramage, whose activities in 
behalf of the revolutionists were notorious, “were the gentlemen ~ 
who had the direction and control of the Expedition against 
Tampico.” A contemporary account states that the expedition 
was fitted out in part and controlled entirely by the “Committee 
on Texan Affairs,” appointed by a numerous and respectable 
meeting of the citizens of New Orleans, of which William Christy 
was the presiding officer. On October 20 Christy and Ramage 
informed the provisional government of Texas that a vessel 
well-armed, furnished and manned by about 150 efficient emi- 
grants, would sail for Tampico in about a week under General 
Mexia. Some two weeks later it was stated by these two and by 
Fisher,—the last-named in a communication to Austin,—that the 
expedition would leave New Orleans on November 6 in the 
schooner Mary Jane. It was later stated that most of those on 
board did not know for what port the vessel had cleared, though 
thirty-five Creoles of New Orleans presumably had knowledge of 
the destination of the expedition. One of the members of the 
expedition made the following statement: “I left N Orleans 
on Board of the Mary Jane a fine Shuner (schooner) for Texas 
as I Soposed with one hundred and fifty men.” Aecording to 
him “the object of the men on Board was to Go to Texas to 

Volenteer in ade of the Caus of Libertey.’’® In a ts | 


“Rives, United States and Mezico, 1, 306-307. 
“Barker, “The Tampico Expedition,” Quart. of the Texas State Hist. _ Assn., 
VI, 170. 
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‘made by some of the prisoners after the unsuccessful attack 


upon Tampico, it was asserted that the terms were optional as 
to whether they should take up arms in defense of Texas or 
not. Be that as it may the result of the expedition was a tragic 
failure, and merely served to embitter the Mexican government 
against the United States for not preventing filibustering expe- 
ditions of this nature. Needless to say the fate of the unhappy 
victims aroused the keenest interest and sympathy in New Or- 
leans and elsewhere, wherever their story was read or told. For 
years afterwards the people of New Orleans were reminded of 
the tragic affair by references to it in the newspapers. The 
letters of the unhappy victims penned on the eve of their execu- 
tion make pathetic reading even now.®® On the whole their 
execution was considered justifiable by the New Orleans journals. 
The Bee declared this course was justified by necessity and pol- 
icy, by right and law. On the other hand a writer in El Correo 


_ Atlantico questioned the legality of the execution.** So far as 


Mexia was concerned he was not trusted by, the Texan govern- 
ment. Governor Henry Smith referred to him as professing to 
belong to the liberal party, whose acts rather than promises 
would govern the Texan authorities. 

During the months of January and February of 1836 vol- 
unteers from different states were making their way through 
New Orleans to Texas. About the first of the year the Bee re- 
marked: “Volunteers are rushing into Texas from every section 
of this union.”** On or about February 23, 180 emigrants are 
said to have sailed from this port with Texas as their destina- 
tion.’ At this same time subscriptions were being raised for 
the purpose of equipping volunteers for the Florida campaign. 
This led the Bee to make the boast that “Louisiana has done her 
duty nobly and generously” in raising funds and in forwarding 


“Barker, “New Light on the Tampico Expedition,” Ibid., XI, 157; Bee, Novem- 
ber 9, December 25, 1835. The writer is indebted to the late Mr. T. P. Thompson 
for permission to examine a contemporary pamphlet of documents dealing with this 
subject. Christy vehemently denied that his committee had been in any way respon- 
sible for chartering the vessel in which Mexia sailed on his disastrous venture, 
insisting that the entire expenses had been borne by their leader. Bee, December 
28, 1835. Christy was later indicted by a federal grand jury for violation of the 
neutrality laws, but the case does not seem to have ever come to trial. Christy and 
Ramage “were the gentlemen who had the direction and the control of hanes expedition 
against Tampico.’’ 

Niles’ Register, 49:339, contains some of these letters. See also Edwar4., 
History of Texas, 260-268. 

%Beée, December 25, 1835. 

SGarrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., 1, 54. 

*Issue of Janary 4. 1836. 

Niles’ Register, 50:53. 
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recruits to two such widely separated theatres of war as Texas 
and Florida. In one meeting presided over by Governor White 
between $4000 and $5000 was raised for the Florida volun- 
teers.°° It was this action on the part of the chief executive 
that had led Christy to charge him with inconsistency in his 
refusal to honor the requisition of General Gaines for a battalion 
of state troops to assist in safe-guarding the southwestern fron- 
tier. 

It was inevitable that among those who went to Texas from 
one motive or another were to be found some who became dis- 
appointed or disgruntled because the wheel of fortune did not 
reward them with a high command in the army or with some- 
thing more tangible in the way of lands or money. A conspic- 
uous instance of this was the charges of mistreatment alleged 
to have been received by Messrs. Wilson and Postlethwaite of 
the Kentucky volunteers.*® These charges were answered by R. 
A. Ferguson, secretary of the executive of the Texas republic, 
and the pamphlet containing them was declared by the Commer- 
cial Bulletin to be a “deliberate fabrication of revenge.” Of 
the same nature was the followifig excerpt which appeared in 
the Charleston (S.‘C.) Patriot: “The gallant corps of volunteer 
Grays from New Orleans has generally returned, disgusted with 


_ the service, saying that they will no longer fight to enrich a few 


land speculators; they went to establish the liberty of the coun- 
try.”2° Such a statement certainly did not represent the atti- 
tude of the members of that organization. For among those who 
sealed with their blood the heroic defense of the Alamo on Sun- 
day, March 6, 1836, were the following from New Orleans: Dr. 
William Howell, Robert Muselman, Robert Crossmann, Robert 
B. Morse, J. G. Garrett, William Beazeley,. John Jones, lieuten- 
ant, and one by the name of Butler. Another who fell on this 
occasion was Isaac Ryan, of Opelousas. Two other natives of 
Louisiana who were killed while fighting with Grant were Major 
Robert C. Morris and a private by the name of William G. 
Preusck (?).?° 


*Issues of January 25, February 4, 1836. - 

See the writer’s ““Kentucky and the Independence of Texas,’’ Southwestern Hist. 
Quart., I, 45. An ordinance of December 5, 1835 gave the commander-in-chief the 
discretion of accepting such services of volunteers for such terms as “he shall 
think the defence of the country and the good of the service require.’”’ Brown, 
History of Texas, 1, 510. 

1Tssues of October 1, 7, 1836. 

11Quoted in Niles’ Register, 50:53. | 

12Muster Rolls 5-6, 21 (Note 76, above), Cf. Comprehensive History of Texas, 
1, ch. XI. 
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The news of the fall of the Alamo and the tragic death of 
Travis, Bowie and their comrades created a profound impression 
in the United States. This disaster was followed in just two 
weeks by another of even more tragic import. This was the mas- 
sacre of Fannin and of practically his entire command on Palm 
Sunday in March, 1836. The first reaction to this bloody deed, 
worthy of an Alva or of a Menendez, was a feeling of fear that 
brought about a temporary lull in the enlistments for Texas. 
This was quickly followed by an outburst of indignation calling 
for revenge upon the “ruthless murderer and his myrmidons,” 
who had butchered in cold blood more than three hundred pris- 
oners of war, unarmed and defenseless, most of whom were vol- 
unteers from the United States.‘ The Washington correspon- 
dent of the Charleston (S. C.) Courier wrote his journal that 
some members of Congress were for an instant declaration of 
war against Mexico, such was the “paroxysm of indignation at 
the news of the cold-blooded murder of Fannin’s command.’?™ 
The editor of the Courier expressed the view in its issue of April 


30 that the atrocities and cruelties of the Mexicans and Santa 


Anna seem fast kindling the sympathies of the people in behalf 
of the brave but unfortunate Texans, and will doubtless inflame 
the indignation of the civilized world.” More than one editor 


lost his head completely in commenting upon the Mexican atroci- — 


ties. Since murder had been committed contrary to the law 
of nations, the Bee declared the time had come when the gov- 
ernment of the United States should act as avenger, not as me- 
diator..° A more restrained tone was evinced by the Commer- 
cial Bulletin: “In the sacred cause of right, justice and humanity, 
let us then do something for Texas.’?° The appeal was not in 
vain. One correspondent reported that New Orleans “presented 
the appearance of a great camp in consequence of the general 


arming of volunteers hastening to the succor of the oppressed, 


but brave and gallant Texans.’ One of the most detestable 
features of the World War was that “propaganda was deliber- 


w%’Commercial Bulletin, June 25, 1836. Confirmatory accounts of the deaths of 
Fannin and his men were published in the Bee of April 27, 1836. For those who 
escaped, Foote, Texas and Texans, II, 244; Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 100. 

1%Tssue of May 10, 1836. 
| 1SIssue of April 20, 1836. Cf. Charleston (S. C.) Courier, Apri 30, 1836. 
Journal and Advertiser (Auburn, N. Y.), May 4, 1836. 

wTssues of March 31, April 4, May 14, 28, August 19, 1836. “Help we want— 
and that speedily” urged the Texas Republican. Quoted in the Bee of April 11, 1836. 

mQuoted in the Journal and Advertiser of April 20, 1836, from the Louisiana 
Advocate of March 28, 1836. 
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ately resorted to in order to foster a spirit of hatred which would 
sustain the fighting spirit of the people.’ The brutal killing 
of Fannin and his men accomplished all that could have been 
hoped for by any campaign of propaganda intended to arouse 
hatred of the enemies of the Texans.’ An agent of the Texan 
government writing to Houston at the close of April assured him 
that the barbarity of the enemy had harrowed up the hearts of 
all Americans and had injured the Mexicans more than the arms 
of the Texans could have done. “The cruelty of the Mexicans, | 
their disgraceful treachery, have caused a general burst of indig- 
nation from North to South.’’*° In times of war when passion 
runs high, no distinction is made between the guilt of irrespon- 
sible governments or individuals and the innocence of peoples 
in no way responsible for ruthless acts committed by those in 
authority for the time being. Against this disposition one inter- 
esting protest was voiced at this time. Thirty-seven Mexican 
ladies living in New Orleans signed a statement protesting — 
against the all too prevalent view that their countrymen were 
merciless barbarians. On.the other hand, very few Mexicans 
shares the feeling which impelled the late intrusive chief to his 
butcheries; they deplored the disgrace his ferocity had brought 
upon his countrymen. The signers asked the public to witness 
the noble efforts of the ladies of Matamoras to save the prisoners 
lately condemned to be shot there.*?: One cannot but sympathize 
with this appeal, but such were the feelings of contempt enter- 
tained for the character of the Mexican people, even though it 
' was recognized they were in large measure the victims of an 
“ignorant priesthood and of military usurpers,” that it is not 
likely that public sentiment was to any extent appreciably infiu- 
enced by protests of this nature. Furthermore feeling against 
the Mexicans would tend to be kept alive by the fact that news- 
papers all over the United States published accounts of the mas- 
sacre accompanied by the names of those who were killed or who 
escaped. One of these printed in the Bee of June 25, was the 
letter of Captain William H. Patton, of the Texan army to Dr. 


Report of the Executive Committee of the American Council of World Alliance, 
World Call, June, 1926. : 

1eSmith, The Annexation of Texas, 31. 

10Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 152. . 

 ™Bee, June 9, 1836. At the outbreak of the war this journal had printed what 

was claimed to be two decrees of the Mexican government to the effect that no 
quarter should be shown the enemy, regardless of age or sex; and one offering a 
reward of four dollars for the head of each barbarian. Issue of October 15, 1835. 
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Jack Shackleford of the Red Rovers, who, with the New Orleans 
Grays, formed the front line of the square in “Fannin’s battle.’”!"? 

In May notices were printed in the New Orleans papers to 
the effect that all who were willing to volunteer for Texas should 
report at the Rising Sun Tavern, No. 90 Old Levee Street, where 
an agent of the Texan government would be on hand to receive 
them. They would be equipped and convoyed to Texas on a 
steamboat and several sailing vessels without cost to themselves. 
All Texans residing in the city were earnestly requested to re-_ 
turn home, since two other divisions of the Mexican army were 
reported to be in the field. This appeal was signed by Thomas 
J. Green, brigadier-general of the Army of Texas.'!* A consid- 
erable number of Orleans Grays under Captain Creevy of Balti- 
more, who had returned from Florida, were reported to have © 
joined General Green, who was scheduled to leave on May 13. 
His departure was delayed, however, for he did not arrive in 
Texas until June 9, having made the voyage in the Ocean.'* 
Writing toward the close of the month from Coles’ settlement 
on the Brazos, he announced he would assemble in a few days 
a force of 2,000 on the Colorado; the soldiers were in good health 
and spirits. He could not believe the republicans of the United 
States would fold their-arms in so unequal a contest. As an 
additional incentive the fact was noted that there were millions 
of acres in Texas which could be obtained for three cents an acre, 
comparable to land in Madison County, Mississippi, which sold 
for from thirty to fifty dollars an acre. From his headquarters 
under date of June 27, General Green issued General Order No. 
18 to the Freemen of Texas, the purport of which was: “Come 
and come quickly, the line of the Colorado will be the field of 
operations, operations will be ffensive, Texans will never drink 
the waters of the Sabine again.”"** The editor of the Commer- 
cial Bulletin took occasion to indulge in a homily upon the invit- 
ing prospects afforded by Texas, when civil and religious liberty 
should have supplanted military and priestly tyranny; the pious _ 


12Foote, Texas and Texans, II, 233. © , 

13Commercial Bulletin, May 11, 1836. The Bee of July 28, 1836, gave notice of | 
a meeting to be held at the Mint Hotel, Old Levee street, near Esplanade, for 
emigrants desiring to emigrate to Texas. 


u*Bee, May 12, 14, 1836; Quart. of the Texas State Hist. Assn., XII, 256. He is 
said to have been accompanied by 250 men. A dispatch dated New Orleans, May 17, 
and printed in the Charleston (S. C.) Courier of May 31, 1836, describes the activities 
in connection with the levying of troops and the loading of vessels with provisions 
and ammunition for Texas. 


u5Commercial Bulletin, July 18, 1836. 
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hope was expressed that the weapons of the volunteers might 
soon be turned into instruments of husbandry.** 

It was not apparent to the military leaders of that time as 
it is to us that the independence of Texas had been virtually 
achieved by the crushing defeat of Santa Anna and his troops 
on the field of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836. Columns in the New 
Orleans journals were devoted to accounts of this remarkable 
victory and naturally aroused the deepest interest.1:7 An inter- 
esting incident connected with General Green’s expedition re- 
_ ferred to above, was the forbidding of the sailing of the Invincible 
with Santa Anna on board. He was seized and carried ashore, 
though fortunately saner counsels prevented his being shot. Em- 
phatic protests were made by the New Orleans editors against 
his release; on the contrary it was demanded that he should be 
tried as a felon. The gold on his saddle was said to be of “sorry 
complexion.” The following November, accompanied by Colonel 
Almonte, he reached New Orleans on his way to Washington.*** 
In August the citizens of New Orleans had had their attention 
called to the gratifying exhibition of the large bust portraits of 
these two warriors on display at Banks’ Arcade. They had been 
brought by the schooner Shenandoah, Captain Moore. The por- 
traits were said to be accurately taken by a Mr. Strange. Santa 
Anna was depicted in full uniform with a light blue sash. In 
consequence of their unfinished state, for which due indulgence 
- of visitors was craved, the admission fee had been reduced to 
fifty 

In June the terms of a so-called “armistice” purporting to 
have been entered into between Santa Anna and his captors was 
printed in one of the New Orleans journals.'2° Hence volunteers 
were no longer needed and should therefore defer their depart- 
ure. This was confirmed by the Texas Agency in the city, which 
reported that only emigrants desiring to become cultivators were 


ueIssue of May 13, 1836. 

u7The New Orleans papers of May 3 and 6 gave the first news of the victory 
sent by Thos. J. Rusk, secretary of war, from the headquarters of the army. The 
Commercial Bulletin of May 10, 14, 1836, printed a number of accounts of the battle. 
Houston’s official report was printed in the same journal May 24. Cf. Bee, June 
4, 1836. The old story of the Texan army being almost entirely composed of vol- 
unteers has been completely refuted. 

usCommercial Bulletin, May 24, 1836. Cf. Rives, United States and Mezico, 1, 
-359- 360. The Commercial Bulletin, June 4, 1836, said that the “Modern Nero,” the 

“Napoleon the Second,” as a result of living a fortnight on rich potatoes and salt 

under old Sam Houston’s wing had acquired more humanity. 


u°Commercial Bulletin, August 18, 29, 1836. 
Actually there was no such agreement. Rives, United States and Mexico, 1, 352. 
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desired. There was furthermore said to be a scarcity of pro- 
visions in Texas.'2!. Nevertheless in July Houston addressed a 
letter to General R. G. Dunlap, of Nashville, urging him to march 
speedily with all available aid in the way of men and arms, but 
without any baggage. The path to wealth and honor lay open 
to the patriotic and chivalrous; the struggle was one between 
priestcraft and tyranny on the one hand, and liberal principles 
on the other. It was estimated that Texas was threatened by 
two new armies aggregating from 8,000 to 12,000 men.?”? This 
is a typical illustration of the rumors of the menace to Texas 
from Mexico that continued to be printed in the city journals 
from time to time. Throughout the year 1836 and for months 
of the next year the most contradictory reports were published 
referring to projected invasions of Texas. The sources of this 
information were, in the main, letters written from various points 
in Mexico and are valuable chiefly for throwing light on local 
conditions in that country. It would be tedious to rehearse these 
articles in detail, but a few “stories” may be cited as an illustra- 
tion of the kind of news that was printed about Mexico at this 
time. i 

Naturally they reflect the prepossessions of the writer and, 
almost without exception, show scant sympathy with the prob- 
lems confronting the Mexican government. Thus a correspon- 
dent writing from Matamoras in May of 1836, describes the 
decline of commerce, the return of disheartened soldiers and 
sailors; however much political parties might be divided as to 
domestic affairs they were united in regard to Texas, though a 
majority of the republic would side in favor of the Texan decla- 
ration for the constitution of 1824. Noreliance of any kind should 
be placed upon overtures made by a Mexican general or his agent, 
for the duplicity of Mexican character was a well-known fact. 
A separation of the northern states was likely before the end of 
the year.'** Another expressed the opinion that the sense of 
honor of Mexican soldiery would not compare with that of south- 


~iCommercial Bulletin, June 16, 17, 1836. 

2Tbid.,.July 6, 1836. 

13The editor of the Commercial Bulletin speaks in the issue of June 24 of the 
“besotted tyranny of priestly domination and military misrule.’’ In the issue of 
August 29, however, the hope is expressed that Texas may be free and that Mexico 
may become a strong government by throwing off the blight of military despotism 
and of a dangerous hierarchy. Robert Andrews, writing from Saltillo in 1823, to 
Austin, has this to say: “All the government in the world would not make them 
worth the powder that it would take to blow them to Hell, that which God made 
for a jackass cannot be educated so as to make a fine horse.” The Austin Papers, 582. 

June 7, 1836. 
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ern slaves; it was likely that more intelligence was to be found 
- among the negroes of the South than among one-half of the Mex- 
ican population.’ An officer on the United States schooner 
Grampus reported that such was the sentiment in Tampico that 
the crucifixes would. be sold, if necessary, to raise funds for 
another campaign. Feeling was bitter not only against Ameri- 
cans, but towards all foreigners.’*® From Vera Cruz a corres- 
pondent wrote that the people had been “stunned” by news of 
the defeat of Santa Anna. In Mexico City Americans were said 
to be daily abused by the public prints, accompanied by threats 
to take their property for war expenses. Toward the close of 
the month in which this was written,—namely, June,—Edward 
Hall of the Texas Agency inserted a notice in the daily press that 
the friends of Texas must rally again as the enemy was ap- 
proaching. Accompanying this was an order signed by Burnet, 
dated Velasco, June 2, instructing Captain J. S. Brown, of the 
I nvincible, to sail from that point in view of the news that the 
Mexicans were returning. Hard upon the information emanat- 
ing from Tampico in July that General Urrea’s army was in a 
wretched state and would not be able to move for several months, 
came the news that the Mexican army was nearly ready to march 
with a possibility of being joined by the Cherokees, Sacs and 
Foxs.!27. News items of this character continued to be published 
during the ensuing months. In October and November came 
renewed reports of projected invasions of Texas. A letter writ- 
ten by General Felix Houston in December referred to the rumor 
of an invasion by General Bravo. In April of the year following 
news items were printed telling of the dullness of business in 
Mexico City, of revenues from the customs being mortgaged to 
the merchants, of the antipathy towards the Jews, of the schem- 
- ing of the priests to defeat Bustamente. No mention was made 

however of any “grand expedition” against Texas.’?* In rather 
striking contrast with the generally gloomy picture that was 
drawn of conditions in Mexico were the reports‘emanating from 
Texas in the spring of 1837. Emigrants from the United States 
_ were said to be arriving by the thousand, money was reported 
plentiful, though provisions were still scarce.‘*° 


15Telegraph and Texas Register, January 3, 1837. 

IsCommercial Bulletin, June 20, 1836. 

2 bid., June 24, 28, 29, July 2, 6, 18, 25, 28, 30, 1836. 

1287 bid., October 5, 24, November 11, 1836; January 10. 13, Mareh 2. 2%, 22, 
/.pril 14, 1837. 
I%Picayune, May 31, 1837. 
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As one views the situation in Mexico during these years 
from the vantage point of the present it is clear that Texas was 
in no danger from that country. Not only were the finances of 
that distracted country in a disorganized condition, but in 1836 
there were threats of the secession of some.of the northern prov- 
inces. deed the country “appeared to be going swiftly to ruin; ¢ 
while close at hand stood a people not only qualified to conquer 
and rule, but able to draw to their standard countless ambitious 
young men from Europe and the southern states.” The Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Tennessee wrote to Jackson in 
1836 that, should the war in the Southwest continue for a twelve- 
| month, forces from beyond the Mississippi would take possession 
of Mexico City.**° | 

The Washington correspondent of the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courier wrote his journal that the immediate effect of Houston’s 
victory was to give new spirit to the volunteering mania, damp- 
_ ened for a time by the news of the massacres at the Alamo and 
 § at the Goliad.*** Be that as it may, the months of July and Au- 
_ gust of the year in which the victory of San Jacinto was won 
4 saw a cessation of volunteers going from the United States. In 
September a company left Baltimore for Texas; it contained at 
least one native of New Orleans, a man by the name of George 
Styles.12? 


LOANS AND CONTRIBUTIONS i 


Thus natives of New Orleans, like others from widely-scat- | 
tered areas in the United States, made the “supreme sacrifice” 
in the cause of Texas independence. Others gave unreservedly 
of their time and energies for the same end. It only remains 
to give some account of the loans and donations in which the 
citizens had a part. In November, 1835, the Consultation among s 
other things decreed: ‘That the public faith of Texas is pledged 
for any debts contracted by her agents.’** About the same time 
this body elected Austin, Archer and Wharton to act as agents 
in the United States with the title of commissioners. These were 
empowered to effect a loan of one million dollars, “and as security 
for the payment of the same to pledge the faith of the Country, 
and if necessary to hypothecate the public lands of Texas.” In 


Smith, The Annexation of Texas, 46, 49, 50. Cf. Bee, June 11, 1836. 
wCommercial Bulletin, September 12, 1836. 

182] bid, 

1SFoote, Texas and Texans, II, 149. 
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the private instructions given to the commissioners they were 
told, “If Thomas F. McKenney should fail to contract a loan of 
one hundred thousand dollars in the City of New Orleans, or 
elsewhere, as he has been commissioned to do, you will, if possi- 
ble, proceed to effect it for the immediate use of the Government 
on the best terms that you can, and arrange, if necessary, that it 
be refunded from the first permanent loan for this Government.” 
They were furthermore authorized to receive all monies prof- 
fered as donations, and all contracted for as loans to be deposited 
in banks contemplated by law. ‘You will also receive donations 
of every description, tendered by the patriotic; and forward them 
as circumstances may direct, with advices of the same.’** To- 
ward the end of December the commissioners set. sail for the 
United States. “Austin went in great despondency”; for he was 
ill from exposure in camp, and “out of harmony with his col- 
leagues, especially Wharton, whom he thought too violently com- 
mitted to independence.’”**= Austin and his companions arrived 
in New Orleans January 1, 1836. Writing to President Burnet 
something over seven months later, they said: “On reaching that 
city we found that the government of Texas was without funds 
or credit, and that the quartermaster of the army and other 
- agents were wholly unable to procure the requisite supplies of 
arms, ammunition, provisions, etc. Under these circumstances 
we promptly exerted ourselves to make a flat loan at a fixed rate . 
of interest. This, however, was wholly impracticable. Capital- 
ists would not lend at any interest without obtaining lands in 
payment. Imperilled by the urgency of our situation we effected 
a loan with Robé(r)t Triplett and others which has been sub- 
mitted to and modified by your Excellency and Cabinet.”?** The 
amount of this loan was $250,000, upon which $60,000 was paid. | 
The commissioners were jubilant at their success in obtaining 
a loan. On January 10 they wrote Governor Smith: “Some of 
the best informed persons of this place confidently assert that 
this loan insures the triumph of our cause and the independence 
of Texas. That in New Orleans, so near us, and so well ac- 
quainted with our situation, confidence enough should exist in us to 
induce a loan, speaks volumes in our favor and will give confi- 
dence everywhere else.”27 Whatever doubts may have existed in 

w4Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tez., 1, 52-53. McKinney excused himself from his under- . 
taking. See Barker’s “Texas Revolutionary Finances,” Polit. Sei. Quart., XIX, bei 615. 

Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 496. 


Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., 1, 111. 
bid., 1, 56. 
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Austin’s mind as to the wisdom of a declaration of independence 
were now speedily resolved by the success of the loan and by the 
enthusiasm of the people for the cause which he had so much at 
heart. As Professor Barker points out however, the motive for 
_ the “loan” was the eagerness of capitalists to speculate in Texas 
lands, since the lenders were to receive eight per cent, and had 
the option of taking land in repayment at fifty cents an acre. 
The lenders thus drove a hard bargain, but the commissioners 
were of the opinion that “rather than have missed the loan, we 
had better borrowed the money for five years, and given them 
the lands in the bargain.” To this first loan Alfred Penn of New 


Orleans subscribed $10,000. To a second loan of $50,000 there - 


were twelve subscribers, of whom seven were from this city. 
In May Thomas J. Green and Samuel M. Williams,—who was so 
intimately associated with Austin and his enterprise,—tendered 
their thanks to Dr. J. C. Williams for a loan of $10,494 in cash; 
referepes was made by them to the “noble and generous man- 
ner” in which his personal services were offered.’’* 

-. Among other things the commissioners were instructed to 
procure and fit out from New Orleans or any other city armed 
vessels for ‘the protection of commerce and the sea coast of 
Texas. A. J. Yates was accordingly empowered by Austin and 
Archer to proceed to New York for the purpose of purchasing a 
“steam vessel of not more than three hundred tons burthen * * * 
strong and substantially built to bear heavy guns, say 18 pound- 
ers, and in every way fit for sea service.”’” He was authorized to 
draw on William Bryan, the Texan general agent, for a sum not 
to exceed $20,000, payable at the Bank of New Orleans.'*® On 
January 22 these two commissioners informed Governor Smith 
. they had deposited in the same institution the sum of $10,000 
subject to the orders of the home government. Greatly encour- 
aged by their success in New Orleans, the commissioners set out 
for other leading cities. From Nashville Wharton wrote the 
Governor, February 7, that he feared his two companions were 
“frozed up in the river below.’’*° 


%Tbid., Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 499-500; see especially his “Texas 
Revolutionary Finances,” as cited, 612-635. The Bee, January 2, 1836, referred to 
the “easy terms” of the loan. Cf. also Commercial Bulletin, May 16, 1836. 

1%Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., 1, 61-68. According to the Bee of December 3, 1935, 
the Texan government had authorized several individuals, including Frost Thorn, 
then in New Orleans, to charter and equip a schooner to cruise on the coast of 
Texas with full powers of a revenue cutter, and armed with letters of marque and 
reprisal. “If any privateers were actually put in commission oe. was ever heard 
of them.” Barker in Polit. Sci. Quart., XIX, 628. 
4°Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tezx., 1, 63, 65. 
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During his enforced idleness Austin had occasion for reflec- 
tion upon the stirring events in which he had participated and 
the heavy burdens that had been his lot since his visit to New 
Orleans fifteen years before. For it was in 1821 at the time of 
the inception of his great enterprise, that he fell in with Joseph 
H. Hawkins, who offered to teach him law, boarding him and 
lending him money for clothes. On. this occasion Austin wrote: 
“An offer so generous and from a man who two months ago was 
a stranger to me, has almost made me change my opinion of the 
human race.” His determination to accept the offer of Hawkins 
was changed by. the news of the success of his father in obtain- 
ing his grant in Texas and by the latter’s desperate illness, the 
result of the exposure and hardships suffered by the elder Austin 
upon his return home. So on June 18, 1821, he had set out for 
Natchitoches in the steamer Beaver, taking with him “eight or 
ten”” men to explore the province of Texas. Hawkins was inti- 
mately associated with Austin in inaugurating his colony. To 
him Austin became indebted, as he did to Edward Lovelace, a 
Louisiana planter, who accompanied him in the above year on 
his exploration of his future home.'*! It is not intended to con- 
vey the impression that Austin’s connection with New Orleans 
was entirely severed during the period from 1821 to 1836. Among 
his voluminous correspondence are letters written during this 
period from that city as well as from other points in Louisiana. 
These deal with a variety of matters, and shed light upon the 
weighty responsibilities incurred by the “Father of Texas” in 
establishing his great enterprise.'* 

In May, 1836, President Burnet authorized Thomas Toby 
and Brothers to sell 500,000 acres at fifty cents an acre, but no 
sale ensued:!** A notice in the Commercial Bulletin declared the 
welfare and freedom of Texas demanded this sum at once. “If 
the city of New Orleans contains any lovers of liberty and TRUE 
friends of Texas, they will lend the money.’ 

Turning to the matter of donations Edward Hall reported 

to his government in November of 1835 of the raising of $7,000 


141See Barker, Life of Stephen .F. Austin, 32-33, 41, 287-290, 397. 

142For the relations between Austin and Hawkins, see The Austin Papers, 373: 
(Stephen F. Austin to His Mother, January 20, 1821), 397 (Joseph H. Hawkins to 
‘Mrs. Maria Austin, June 27, 1821), 428 (Agreement Between Austin and Joseph H. 
Hawkins, November 14, 1821), 431, 476, 628, 923 (G. A. Hawkins, the wife of 
Joseph H., to Austin, Lexington, Ky., October 9, 1824), etc. 


“sBarker, in Polit. Sci. Quart., XIX, 626. 
i44Tssue of May 4, 1836. 
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by a committee for the cause of Texas. Half of this was used in 
equipping and transporting the volunteers at that time, the bal- 
ance being retained by the committee. Hall was appointed agent — 
by the Consultation and authorized to draw on the committee for 
‘funds. One J. W. Swain is said to have made a liberal donation 
to the “volunteer Grays.’’* William K. Hill, secretary of a Texas 
meeting in April, 1836, acknowledged the receipt of $50 contrib- 
uted by the George Fisher mentioned above.'** In June of this 
same year, O. de A. Santangelo acknowledged receipt of $520 at 
sundry times as a contribution toward defraying the printing of 
El Correo Atlantico at the rate of $32.50 per each number of 500 
copies from No. 17 to No. 32, both inclusive.'*7 Samuel Ellis, sec- 
retary for one of the Texas committees, thanked Captain H. L. 
Thompson for $50 which had been donated by the Louisiana lodge 
of Masons for the relief of the widows and orphans of those slain 
in Texas.'*® The Bee expressed the hope that the ladies of New 
Orleans would counsel their male friends to promptness and 
liberality in providing for those women and children in distress 
who were refugees from Texas.’*® The management of the 
American theatre on Camp Street responded with a benefit per- 
formance for these unfortunates.’*** At the same playhouse there 
was performed in May, 1836, a patriotic drama entitled “Texas”; — 
also the “Martyred Patriots.” At the Saint Charles theatre a 
benefit was given in January of this year. On this occasion the 
audience witnessed the “Soldier’s Daughter” ; a recitation entitled 
the “Standard of Liberty” was included on the program, as well 
as a comic song, “‘Creole Convention.’’**4 

The stirring events in Texas were reflected in a number of 
poems as well as upon the stage. The opening stanza of one 
called forth by the battle of San Jacinto, runs as follows: 


| “On San Jacinto’s bloody field 
Our drums and trumpets loudly pealed 
And bade a haughty tyrant yield 
To Texan chivalry.”*? 


145Bee, October 19, 1835. 
146Contemporary pamphlet, 35. 

bid., 37. 

1sCommercial Bulletin, May 13, 1836. 
4°Tssue of April 13, 1836. 

Tbid., April 14, 1836. 

iT bid., January 16, May 10, 1836. 


Commercial Bulletin, June 8, 1836. A stanza of the “Hymn on the Alamo” 
runs as follows: 
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“Here on this new Thermopylae 

Our monument shall tower high, 

And Alamo hereafter be 

In bloodier fields the battle cry. 

Thus Travis from the rampart cried, 
And when his warriors saw the foe 
Like angry billows move below; 

Each dauntless heart at once replied, 
Welcome the Spartan’s death— 

no despairing strife; 

We fall, we die, but our expiring breath 
Is freedom’s breath of life.” JIbid., February 7, 1837. 


In less serious strain were the lines called forth by “Colonel Crockett’s Exploits und 
Adventures in Texas,” sold by William Kean, at the corner of Camp and Common: 


“Say what can politicians do, 
When things run riot, plague and vex us, 
But shoulder flook, and start anew, 
Cut stick and GO AHEAD to TEXAS!” 


By the Commercial Bulletin the volume was characterized as a “most pitiful com- 
pound of error, vulgarity and stale witticisms.” Issues of September 24, 29, 1836. 


In June of the year in which this memorable battle was 
fought General Houston was a visitor in New Orleans for the 
purpose of taking medical treatment for his wound. He was the 
guest of William Christy, whose home is said to have been 
thronged with visitors for two weeks. A committee of thirteen 
citizens presented him with a copy of “endorsed resolutions” of 
May 28 inviting him to partake of a public dinner, and express- 
ing their pleasure at his energies exerted in the sacred cause of 
Liberty. The dinner was declined by the hero on account of his 
health and his duty to Texas. A portion of his reply was as fol- 
lows: “It is a source of pleasing reflection that our first aids 
were furnished promptly by our friends of New Orleans, and 
that their unceasing exertions gave us hope in the darkest mo- 
ments of the past.’*** Among these friends of Texas one man 
was singled out by the authorities of that country for especial 
recognition. This was William H. Christy, whose name has been 
mentioned more than once in this paper. In May twenty-seven 
officers joined in a request to General Houston to present Colonel 
Christy with the saddle and bridle said to have belonged to Gen- 
eral Cos. At the same time he was to be assured of the “heartfelt 
gratitude of the zeal used by him in our favor in the darkest 
days.” Houston complied with the request, assuring the recipi- 


W8Tbid., May 30, June 9, 1836. The members of the committee were Maunsell 
White, S. J. Peters, G. R. Stringer, H. B. Cenas, John Winthrop, William Christy, 
D. C. Ker, Samuel Thompson, Cuthbert Bullitt, S. D. Dixon, Randall Hunt, E. Yorke 
and D. P. Jackson. General Houston arrived on the schooner Flora May 22. He left 
on June 7 in the steamer Caspian for Natchitoches, having rapidly convalesced from 
his wound under the care of Doctors Cenas and D. C. Ker. 
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ent of the trophy that his name would ever be uttered by the 
people of Texas accompanied by a prayer for his happiness and 
prosperity.’** In his inaugural address Houston thus referred 
to Christy: “There sits within my view a gentleman, whose per- 
sonal and political services to Texas, have been invaluable. He 
was the first in the United States to espouse our cause. His purse 
was ever open to our necessities. His hand was ever extended to 
our aid.”**> On another occasion he was referred to as one “to 
whom, above all other men out of Texas, is she indebted for the 
favorable prosecution of the war of independence.’’*® 

The Charleston (S. C.) Courier observed that “Texas will 
reward with something more than gratitude and empty compli- 
ments the generous ardor in the cause of liberty.”*’ This was 
literally true, for the government of Texas kept its promises and 
rewarded the emigrant volunteers with well-nigh lavish grants 
of land and other emoluments.*** Nor was the young republic 
ungrateful for the aid rendered by the people of New Orleans in 
the hour of its need. In a letter to William Christy and James 
R. Ramage the Consultation tendered their “most grateful ac- 
knowledgment to the citizens of your city for their kindness and 
fraternal interposition.”?*° 


1547 bid, 

Telegraph and Texas Register, November 9, 1836. 

6Yoakum, History of Texas, 11, 62. 

17Tssue of January 14, 1836. 

8Cf. Southwestern Hist. Quart., 1, 52-53; Foote, Texas and Texans, II, 149. 


Telegraph and Texas Register, November 14, 1835. 


NOTE—Since this paper was written, Professor Barker’s 
third volume of The Austin Papers has been published by the 
University of Texas press. This volume is replete with instances 
of the intimate relations existing between the participants in the 
Texas revolutionary movement and the city of New Orleans. 
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THE LOUISIANA PLANTER AND HIS HOME. 


By Lowse Butler, Bains, La. 


His home was often of the Southern Colonial build, that 
is, wide galleries on four sides, supported. by large pillars 
reaching up three stories, an observatory or Belvedere on the 
roof; a spacious hall from wliich the stairs ascended, imposing 
reception rooms on one side, library, dining and breakfast 
rooms on the other. On the second and third floors were bed- 
rooms so vast that a journey from bureau to armoire (from 
“Armory,” a wooden chest or cupboard where arms were stored 
in olden times) was quite a little exercise. The walls were 
thick or double, so that commodious linen closets were framed 
between them. | 


These houses, solid as huge timbers or brick could render 
them, were made of native materials by native talent or, more fre- 
quently, by foreign architects who gave the prevalent French, 
Spanish or British touch to the finishings of fine woods, marble 
or brass. The impression produced was of good taste, gen- 
erous space, light and air. The furnishings were of mahogany, 
rosewood, oak or indigenous walnut and poplar, foreign ebony 
lined with satinwood and richly carved or inlaid with ivory 
designs outlined in silver. Cabinets of marqueterie or Buhl 
held precious ornaments in Sevres, Dresden, bronze or marble. 


This imposing home was set in ample grounds where 
lawny spaces intervaled shading trees of beech, poplar, mag- 
nolia, china, maple and even cypress, with groupings of flower- 
ing shrubs, as crepe myrtle, mimosa, hawthorn, viburnum, me- 
trosideros. Often a splendid avenue of live-oaks led to the semi- 
circular sweep at the front door. 

Nearby was the thousand-odored garden, blending cape 
jasmine, -olea fragrans, magnolia fuscata, pittosporum and ces- 
trum parqui that reserved its sweetness to wander alone or 
dearly companioned down the dewy lanes of night lit of moon 
or “One coronal star.”” Then there were roses, rambling or 
proudly erect; japonicas, countless lilies and other bulbous 
wonders lazily sleeping for months, then suddenly waking to 
amaze with beauty. Annuals and ‘perennials made the garden 
a defiance of scarlet and azure with softening truces in pastel 
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shades until, as in life, some white soul of Peace emerging, 
overblossomed them all. 

In the garden, or on either side of the lawn, were ornate 
summerhouses; not far, the Master’s office where he trans- 
acted business. As a pendant to this, the schoolhouse; in the 
distance, carriage-houses, stables, and farther in the rear, the 
quarters for the slaves. 

About a hundred feet from the house was the kitchen, 
“Yet,” as a northern visitor observed, ‘“‘The battercakes were 
always hot when they got to the table.” Nearly one whole 
side of the kitchen wall consisted of a fireplace. Here all the 
cooking was done. Steaks were broiled on live coals, cakes 
and bread were baked in ample ovens with tops hollowed out © 
to hold the glowing ashes that equalized the temperature. 
Smaller pots were placed on trivets, those trilogies of culinary 
harmonies, or hominies. On either side of the chimney were 
iron cranes where large kettles were swung, and all the way 
across the front were hung pothooks whence depended the 
roasts, turkey, venison, beef, chicken or game, and it was the 
duty of one kinky-haired scullion to twirl the strings so that 
all exposures of the above received the requisite heat and to 
baste each in turn, letting the rich gravy fall into big pans on 
the hearth. Primitive, but Oh, the flavor, the toothsomeness! 

Some distance from the kitchen was the smokehouse where 
pork became spareribs, hams or sausage and souse, beef was _ 
corned or jerked and buffalo tongues and other meats were 
smoked with a Vestal smudge of beech chips. | 

Then there was the storeroom, which had to be roomy 
indeed to accommodate the many good things stored there. 
Sugar in hogsheads, barrels of apples and other produce from 
the flatboats tied up at the river landing, golden Louisiana 
oranges, hampers of Irish potatoes imported from the Ould 
Countree, and none. perceived the bull of sending overseas to 
fetch them back to the land of their birth. Sometimes in one 
half of the storeroom, but more frequently in a separate cellar, 
were clarets from Bordeaux, in casks for everyday consump- 
tion, in bottles for special occasions; various Chateaux, as Mar- 
gaux, Lafitte, Y-quem; widows of the irresistible-to-men. Cli- 
quot type hobnobbing with Benedictine, Chartreuse and other 
representatives of a strictly celibate priesthood; port, also in 
bottles; Tokay and Madeira in five-gallon demijohns; Bass’ 
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Pale Ale from the land of good ale if not good cakes; labeled 
rarities in darker bottles and champagne in wicker baskets. 
In the beautiful Natchez District, once part of Louisiana, 
the homes were exceptionally handsome. An instance may be 
given, more isolated than usual and differing in perhaps one 


feature. Here, in addition to the buildings already mentioned, 


was the overseer’s house, hidden from the mansion; on a far 
hill, the Doctor’s cottage; a mile away, in romatically dense 
woods, the parsonage, for this plantation, like many another, 
formed a little village of itself with every requisite official, 
barring a mayor and town council, though _ Master repre- 
sented all these in his own person. 

Not far from the parsonage, in the midst of the family 
burial ground, was a white marble chapel, a miniature marvel 
of Gothic architecture, furnished with a beautifully carved 
altar rail, statues, a Parian marble font whose suavity of 
curves delighted the artistic eye, stained-glass windows and 
carved wooden pews quite as uncomfortable as in any big 
church. Here on Sundays the owner could sit, family to the 
right of him, friends to the left of him, while to the front of 
him his own minister “volleyed and thundered” the Gospelar 
doctrine of salvation through methods of gentlest love. 

So the Louisiana Planter, physicked, even scarrified by 
his own physician, his soul saved by his own pastor, near his 
own dead in his own cemetery (let us hope they were not 
sent there by the first mentioned), drawn to the door by his 
own mettled steeds; gazing between naps through the window 
at his liberal pastures where grazed his blooded stock and 
beyond that, ten to one with the odds in his favor, at the 


perfect oval of his private race track, and the miles of cotton. 


and corn or cane in his vast fields, was indeed ‘‘Monarch of 
all he surveyed.” 

Was it good for him? | 

We can best answer that by showing the people that 
filled his hospitable home and the life he led. 

His wife was a chatelaine of unlimited powers; helper, 
helpmeet, gracious hostess; a rose in the coat of his best social 
attire. 

His mother was given the best, especially in Creole himiaes: 
holds where ‘“‘Mere” was revered as her devoted ane sacri- 


ficial love deserved. 
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His ‘‘Poor relations,’’ cousins or aunts, were made wel- 
come, not fed on scraps and tucked away in some hole in the 
wall, a l’année 1927; even the Old Soak, of which species every 
family condoned at least one, was lodged comfortably, at some 
distance from the house, it is true, but more for auricular than 
cardiac reasons. — 

His children were well taught, well behaved, quiet in 
the presence of their elders but allowed to be healthy out-of- 
doors boys and girls. 

His little orphan relatives, distantly or nearly related, 
were gathered under his roof and given advantages of educa- 
tion enjoyed by his own, their aptitudes studied, so that the 
artist was not made a planter nor the musician a lawyer; above 
all were they given affection, for if ever a man lived patriarch- 
ally it was the Southern Planter. i 

In the quarters his hundreds of slaves were abundantly 
fed and warmly clothed, the aged cared for by a ‘‘Nuss” long 
after they had ceased to be remunerative. 

Did not this power over so many souls render him auto- 
cratic? | | 

Perhaps. But not so wutecmnaia as an Englishman, nor so 
dictatorial as a Frenchman, certainly not so brute-forceful as 
a German. And his slaves had a regard for the master seldom 
accorded the overseer, for it was usually the underling who 
was the despotic over-lord and wielded (literally) the rod of 
power. 


His MANNER OF LIFE 


The children rose early, were given a cup of café au lait 
and a roll, practiced music or studied until breakfast, after 
which the Tutor, usually a graduate of some Northern college 
and treated like the gentleman he was, would instruct them 
until lunch, which generally consisted of a slice of bread and 
butter spread with marmalade or guava jelly accompanied by 
a long forgotten slab of jujube paste and washed down with 
lemonade or orange flower syrup, orgeat or tamarind juice. 
More studies until dinner, then long sunny hours spent in 
horseback exercise or playing in the large yard, swinging, 
jumping the rope or risking their necks on the joggling board. 

Twice a week the music teacher would ride from place 
to place and give lessons on piano, guitar, flute or violin, for 
all were taught music and many were musicians. 
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Once a week the dancing master held classes, when the 
young people of the neighborhood would assemble in one home 
or another, and though the dances were decorous square dances 
varied by an occasional waltz, so abhorred of Byron, the 
enjoyment was not less. 

At the same time the grown-ups might be giving a dinner, 
planning an entertainment or receiving the guests that arrived 
expectedly or unexpectedly, and not a domestic ripple was 
caused when he or they, with his or their coachmen, maids 
and valets alighted, for things were done on such a sumptuous 
scale that mere numbers did not disturb their equipoise. 

Often the neighbors would gather from miles around and 
ride over to serenade the resident or visitant fair ones, while 
the moon touched with embellishing fingers the already lovely 
scene. After the con—or dis—cord of dulcet sounds died 
away unradioed, the hall door would be thrown open and an 
impromptu supper and dance followed. 


But it was at the planter’s own receptions, called balls 
or parties, that he most shone. Then those trite words bril- 
liant and resplendent became true. Here met the wits, the 
distinguished of his own and other lands, artists, authors, 
titled personages and even an occasional Prince before Princes — 
were as thick as blackberries and very small potatoes, if you 
will pardon the mixed bucolic metaphors. Beautiful women, 
gorgeous costumes in real lace, real silk or hand embroidered 
lavishness, jewels, plumes, made the scene, according to an eye- 
witness who attended such a function in the extreme youth of 
the nineteenth century, “Splendid beyond imagination.” Then 
delightsome music filled the air. Then the staircase was gar- 
landed in roses all the way up its three-storied extent, vases 
on mantels and brackets filled with flowers not fresher nor 
fairer than the young faces flocking from the distant rooms 
to cluster in the ball room. The gentlemen, ornamental, but 
not quite so ornamental, before descending from their dressing- 
room, had sampled old bottles of Scotch or Irish, so quite a 
number were mellow, not to say slightly overripe when they 
did appear. About midnight supper was announced and the 
hostess led the way to the dining room. Of the menu, the 
cold meats, salads, salmis, galantines quaking in jellied seclu- 
sion, an infinite variety of 4 las, were served from side tables 
leaving the huge expanse of carved oak, be-silvered, be-linened 
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and be-laced, for flowers trailing from the tall silver épergne 


in the center to the corsage bouquet at each place; fruits, cakes 
in pyramids or layers or only solid deliciousness, iced and 
ornamented; custards, pies, jellies, creams, Charlotte Russes 
of home-concocted sponge cake spread with raspberry jam 
encircling a veritable Mont Blanc of whipped cream dotted 
with red cherry stars; towers of nougat or caramel, sorbets 
and ice creams served in little baskets woven of candied orange 
peel and topped with sugared rose leaves or violets. 

Various wines in cut glass decanters, each with its name 
carved in the silver grapeleaf suspended from its neck, cham- 
pagne frappéed, were deftly poured by the waiters into gold- 
traced or Bohemian glasses. 

Illuminating the whole were wax candles in crystal or 
bronze chandeliers, and, on the table, in silver or delicate Dresden 
candelabra. 

More dancing followed supper and just at dawn when the 
guests were leaving after this , 


“Night of wit and wine, of laughter and guitars 
Was emptied of its music,” 


a plate of hot gombo, a cup of black coffee and enchanting 
memories sustained them on the long drive to their abodes. 
Meanwhile in the kitchen the coachmen had been regaled 
with substantials and sweet non-essentials well liquidated, so 
well liquidated in one instance that the joyous Jehu, emitting 
an occasional whoop, drove full tilt around the entertainer’s 


premises until 8 A. M., the interned ladies convulsed between 


laughter and fear and totally unable to make him steer a 
| course homeward. 


The planter’s life was varied by travel, and he was by no 
means insular, was educated in Europe or in the North where 
our best colleges then were, and in summer he and the family 
would drive to the springs in Pennsylvania or Virginia, a mat- 
ter of three weeks’ steady motioning, not three days’ motoring, 
or he would go by sea to New York. Then home again in time 
to take off the crops. A number of sugar planters lived in 
lower Louisiana, but many in the northern and central parts 
of the State owned sugar plantations in the lowlands, so in the 
fall when sugar rolling was in order, there was a general 
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migration and the entire family in carriages followed by the 
servants in wagons, would drive to the mouth of some bayou 
where they boarded a flatboat and were “Cordelled” to their 
destination, the propulsive power being a mule on the bank. 

Then followed delightful sugarhouse parties. The young 
folks would wander over the big factory seeing and tasting. A 
favorite delicacy, besides pralines, was pecans dipped in cuit 
or coolerhouse molasses that was boiled in huge open kettles, 
so the air for blocks around was heavy with this most unique 
and saccharine of. odors. 

They would return home for Christmas only, and spend 
the rest of the winter in New Orleans, taking passage on a 
steamboat, say the Magnolia, or Old Hickory, the Sultana or 
Eclipse. The ladies would promenade the deck lIeaning on 
the arms of their escorts and heavily veiled, as though fresh 
air were vulgar, viewing the lovely and changing shore line 
as the exigencies of etiquette demanded, that is quite Biblically, 
as through a glass darkly. Then they would retire to the 
Social Hall, watching the other passengers through modestly | 
lowered lids, or the approach of the usual bride and groom 
as the stewardess threw open the door of the gorgeous Bridal 
Chamber (worthy of capitals) and the bride, in rustling silks, 
swept blushingly but haughtily by. Often she was an acquain- 
tance, for this was the favorite mode of travel and it was rare 
not to meet a number of friends on board, so the trip was 
usually a social event, with causeries, singing, dancing and, 


feasting. 

(And here let me paca an otek word. Whoso 
has not tasted steamboat rolls, knows not the fullness of gas- 
tronomic enjoyment. They seemed constructed of white satin 
within and brown velvet half-inch-thick crust without. Beside 
these there were delicious messes served in at least twenty- 
four little oval dishes rayed around each plate, sight to make 
a modern bradypeptic shudder, preceding desserts as diver- 
sified. Nothing outside of heaven ever tasted so good.) _ 

. On the forward guards the gentlemen foregathered, after 
leaving the bar, talking, anecdoting, smoking and “chunking” 
silver dollars at the big bubbles on the foam-crested waves and 
betting on the resultant aim, gazed at. with envy by the roust- 
abouts on the lower deck. One lordly landowner, so says tra- 
dition, even — his cigar with ten dollar bills. taeda 
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a relative denied this, saying that Blank was rich enough but | 
not such a fool. : | | 

At the wharf in the City, their commission merchant 
awaited them. His province was to receive and sell their crops, 
to forward such supplies as were needed, to keep tnem abreast 
of the market reports, to secure boxes at the opera and invita- 
tions to all the balls, so they were entertained royally. I regret 
to say that in some instances the commission merchants grew 
steadily richer as their patrons grew steadily poorer, and many 


_acity fortune originated in the country. But this is en passant. 


It will be seen that the planter’s was no reposeful life, 
extremely luxurious in many respects and curiously simple in 
others. Amid these multifarious demands upon his time, the 
wonder was that he still had leisure to read. The handsome 
books in his library were not there for ornament. As a rule 
he was not only literary but a scholar, and proficient in several | 
languages. His interest in politics was keen, and his participa- 
tion in public affairs, local and national, lifted him far above 
the mere giver of pleasure and adjuster of social intricacies. 
Often he had to face serious responsibilities and, occasionally, 
tragic situations. There were slave rebellions to be quelled, 
and he was there. Other revolts threatened, as in the days of 
Burr and Wilkinson of infamous memory, and his choice was 
for law, loyalty and order. There was war to be waged, and 
he and his sons were in the front ranks to defend his homes 
and altars and exalted ideals. 

We have heard him described as a jovial, easy-going, 
loose-living giver of feasts more or less Bacchanal, a connois- 
seur of the fine wines lavishly flowing at his table, not infre- 
quently fished from under it because of his too-free indulgence 
in them, a man who took his ease on his shady front gallery, 
wielding a palmleaf fan and sipping juleps or toddies or san- 
garees, his conversation, like that of Lord Melbourne, ‘‘Freely 
interlarded with damns,” but the reality was far other. 

He was primarily a man of reverent mind, of robust faith 
in the creeds of his forefathers. Honor was no idle word to 
him, and not meaningless his trust in an Higher than himself. 

Louisiana is a State that loves her offspring, as her motto 
testifies, their pride is her pride, for the best places she offered 
her best. And would you know, what.few seem to remember 
but none should forget, whence were recruited her holders 
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of high office, her social arbiters and scholars, her brilliant 

_pleaders at the bar and those that sit in judgment, the uphold- 

ers of her honor in foreign diplomatic service, her Congressmen, 

her Representatives both State and National, her Governors?* 
Why, almost without exception, from the ranks of the 

Louisiana Planters. | 

| Stop, and think it over. 


Ended is the era he made notable. Silent is his old home 
now, its voice of plaint or pleasure no more heard, its walls 
fallen or given over to ignoble usages. Here, there, one re- 
mains, but though | 


“The grand old house is standing still, 
A stranger’s foot is on the sill.” 


Does naught remain of him but the mound that shows 
his last resting place? Is there no coercive influence from the 
good he nobly essayed to do, the evil he bravely fought to 
conquer? No echo from that vivid, sweet and vanished life? 
| Yes, for the spirit that listens can still hear it, as you of 
the future will hear it, fainter, sweeter, receding but never 
_ dying, for its “leit motif” was love and thus imperishable, and 

though at times it was unavoidably an earthly voice, he strove 
to attune it to diviner cadences. 


*It was a legend in the author’s family that President Zachary Taylor, at the 
time of his election, owned a large and productive plantation in Pointe Coupee, and 
so was truly a Louisiana Planter. Whether this legend was based on fact, the 
author does not know. tee 
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DOCUMENTS CONCERNING BIENVILLE’S LANDS IN 


LOUISIANA, 1719-1737 


THIRD INSTALLMENT 
Introduction 
Bienville’s Attack on the Decree of 1728 


By Henry P. Dart. 


It will be remembered that the Company of the Indies 
decided in October, 1723, to recall Bienville and orders from 


the King were issued on the 20th of that month, but the formal 


“instructions” were not sent to the Colony until February, 1724. 
For some reason a year elapsed before the definite order of 
April 1, 1725, was issued. Bienville reached France August 
20, 1725 and under date October 20, 1725, presented the 
Memoir that has been accepted by the historians as his defense 
of his administration of the Colony. This document of 90 pages 


has never been translated in full, but it is doubtful whether 


the subject of his land. grants was embraced in it. There is 
another Memoir by him of 65 pages undated but attributed to 
1726, which has not received attention. Surrey’s Calendar’ 
does not indicate the land grants were discussed in this paper. 

In August, 1726, Perier was nominated by the Company 
to be commandant general in Louisiana and the King’s Com- 
mission was issued on the 9th of that month as successor to 
Bienville. The new governor reached New Orleans March 15,. 
1727. At the time of Bienville’s recall the Company shifted 
Bienville’s cousin, Boisbriant, commander at the Illinois, to 
New Orleans as Acting Governor. During the whole period 
after Bienville left the Colony Boisbriant filled his dispatches 
with charges against LaChaise, the representative of the Com- 
pany in Louisiana and local master of the Colony. The latter 
was believed by Bienville and his kinsmen and supporters to 
have been the proximate cause of Bienville’s recall, though the 
records on the question enable us to say that the evidence on 
which the Company acted in 1723 and its reasons for acting 


iCalendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives and Libraries relating to the History 
of the Mississippi Valley to 1803, edited by N. M. Miller Surrey (Mrs. F. M. Surrey) 
in two volumes, privately printed, Vol. I, 1581-1739. Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Department of Historical Research, 1926. : 7 
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go far back of anything that LaChaise could have said or done 
in the interim between his arrival, 1723, and Bienville’s down- 
fall in the same year. It is doubtless true that LaChaise’s 
report from Louisiana on Bienville was the last drop that caused 
the bucket of wrath to overflow in Paris.? 

The appointment of Perier, of course, ended the ad interim 
administration of Boisbriant; and the arrival of the new Gover- 
nor joining hands with LaChaise brought on the crisis. The 
Minister in France had advised Boisbriant against his attitude 
toward LaChaise and had more than once urged him to culti- 
vate a friendship with him. Judging solely by these official 
expressions Boisbriant was not necessarily involved in Bien- 
ville’s downfall and he may rather be charged with having 
allowed his loyalty to his chief to carry him into a controversy 
that must sooner or later pull his own house down about his 
ears. The fatal blow fell only on October 27, 1727, more than 
two years after Bienville’s return to France. The wording of 
the order issued that day was a peremptory dismissal of Bois- 
briant from the rank of first royal lieutenant in Louisiana. 


This eliminated him from official life and the weeding out of. 


Bienville’s other relatives followed quickly after. 

Then, on August 10, 1728, in Paris, came the decree for- 
feiting Bienville’s Land Grants. This particular controversy 
was probably not urged in the secrecy of the Council Chamber, 
and whether or no it is curious that Bienville seems not to have 
taken any part in it, at least nothing has been found in the 
Paris archives to indicate any appearance, protest or action 
on his part. On the other hand the decree of August 10th 


bears all the earmarks of an ex parte proceeding both within | 


the Council of the Company and before the Council of State. 
The archives in Paris do show, however, that the Superior 
Council in Louisiana remonstrated against the Decree in 1729 
and that the Company in August of that your filed replies 
thereto. (Surrey, 487.) | 


“What happened in Louisiana after 1728 and before 1737 
our archives do not show, except the inference to be gathered 
from the document printed with this installment which is that 
a part of the Grant on the City side of the River had been taken 
up by new possessors. We also know historically that the por- 
tion ceded by Bienville to the Jesuits remained in their posses- 


2Dart, Politics in Louisiana in 1724, La. Hist. Qy., Vol. 5 (July, 1922). 
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sion until 1765. The Paris Archives covered by the Surrey | 
Calendar show no action by Bienville in France during the 
entire period of Perier’s administration, 1726-1733. 

Bienville arrived in New Orleans March 38, 1733, with his 
commission as Governor replacing Perier. This appointment 
of Bienville followed the retrocession of Louisiana to the Crown 
by the Company of the Indies, which took effect June, 1731. 
The withdrawal of the Company removed from the sphere of 
influence in Paris, all those who had been active in Bienville’s 
recall in 1723. His old enemy, LaChaise, had died in 1730, 
and he could well consider his new commission to be an evi- 
dence of approval of his previous administration, but if that 
was. not the proper view, he could certainly believe and he 
acted as though he believed it was nis complete restoration to 
official confidence.? 

As soon as he took over the reins of government in the 
Colony and had the machinery operating he turned his atten- 
tion to the recovery of his lost lands.. He wrote the Minister 
in Paris asking permission to retake his two land grants on the 
Mississippi notwithstanding the Decree of August 10, 1728. 
- This communication was received on September 7, 1733, and 
the Minister replied on the 15th asking for a full specification 
(Memoire) on the extent of the improvements, expenses in- 
curred, and the actual condition of the lands both before and 
after August 10, 1728, and particularly his reasons or motives 
for this request. A similar communication was sent to Salmon, 
the Commissaire Ordonnateur in Louisiana, who had been sent 
to Louisiana to succeed LaChaise and who arrived in New 
Orleans October 4, 1731, nearly 17 months hefore Bienville’s — 
return. We have found no record either of Bienville or Sal- 
mon’s reply, but the document printed herewith indicates that 
both had furnished some informtaion and that it did not meet 
the views of the Minister. 

Surrey’ s Calendar shows that on August 24, 1734, a ““Me- 
moire’ was furnished to the minister concerning Bienville’s 
request to keep his two land grants on the Mississippi regard- 
less of the decree of the Council of August 10, 1728. This 
Memoire is the one that we have found in our Book of Con- 
cessions and is printed herewith. Though its source was not 


*Gayarre says (History of La., I, 456) “Bienville was reappointed Governor of 
Louisiana” and “much to his own satisfaction and to the gratification of the colonists 
returned to Louisiana in 1733 after an absence of eight years.” 
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noted by the transcriber, we now know that it was copied from 
the original in the Archives de Colonies, G. I, 465, and a copy 
of it is in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress 
at Washington. This memoire of August 23, 1734, is evidently 
an abstract or summary prepared at that date by some official 
in the department at Paris for use of the Minister. Its pur- 
pose was to put before the latter in concrete shape the status 
of the Bienville request brought up to the date of the Memoire. 
It was common practice in the bureaux at Paris to prepare such 
“‘Memoirs” for the purpose here indicated. This was followed 
by a letter from the Minister to Bienville on September 2, 1734, 
asking for further reports on the subject and a similar letter 
went to Salmon on the same day. We find nothing further on the 
subject in the Calendar until October 4, 1735, when the Min- 
ister writes Bienville for information of the status of the land, 
requiring statements to be furnished as to the settlers on the 
Grants before October 10, 1729, another of those since that 
date, and still another regarding the part of the same now un- 
occupied. A similar letter went to Salmon. There seems to 
- have been an exchange of brief letters during 1736 and 1737 
and there is in Paris a roll of settlers on Bienville’s land grants 
together with a plan. -This is probably the plan reproduced 
by us in our first installment of these papers. We also have in 
our papers to be published later, a roll of the settlers on the 
grant on the opposite side of the River. The Calendar shows 
under date November 25, 1737, a proces-verbal from New 
Orleans recapitulating surveys of land from Bienville’s grants 
above New Orleans transferred to various persons. This docu- 
ment we feel convinced is one of those in our hands to be 
printed in subsequent installments of these papers. 

There is another and very suggestive entry in the Calen- 
dar at p. 812: | 


“1737 Nov.—Land grant in franc alleu near New Or- 
leans to Bienville, 6 pp. AC. (Archives 
des Colonies) G, 1; 464.” 


This document is not in the Library of Congress and we are 
making efforts to procure a copy from the French Archives. 

It would seem certain from this that some understanding 
was reached between the Minister and Bienville for there is 
a last entry in the Calendar dated December 16, 1738, a brief 
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letter from the Minister to Bienville on the “‘question of making 
a Memorial (Manorial?) estate out of Bienville’s Plantation. 
AC. B, 66; 374, Library of Congress.” 

Rehsoning without the benefit of either of these last 1 men- 
tioned records, we are inclined to believe that in 1737 the 
Minister decided the controversy and granted Bienville relief 
of some character, possibly by issuing a new grant that pro- 
tected purchasers who had previously acquired from or under 
Bienville and perhaps releasing them from quit rents and other 
feudal obligations carried in those Deeds. With this provided 
for it is more than likely the Ministry quieted Bienville in the 
remainder or in such parts of the remainder of the two original 
grants not occupied by new possessors that still formed part of 
the public domain under the effect of the decree of August 10, 
1728. <A piece of evidence exists in our records confirming the 
conclusion here reached that an adjustment of some sort was 


made. This is a sale made in March, 1746, by de Noyan, hold- | 


ing Bienville’s procuration covering: 


“a plantation in this colony situated on the bank of the 
River St. Louis (the Mississippi) a half league descend- 
ing the river on the opposite side of New Orleans owned 
by said Sieur de Bienville adjoining above the land of 
Sr. Louis Blanc, deceased, called Sr. Louis, and below 
that of Sieur Provenché, comprising forty arpents front 
by ordinary depth on which land there is an old main 


house . . . the whole as it was enjoyed by said | 


Sieur de Bienville to whom the said land was conceded 
by Messrs. the General Directors of the Company of 


the Indies over twenty-four years ago.” 


This sale was to Joseph Desdomaine Hugon, Cadet “with 
epaulets” in the detached troops of the Marine maintained in 
the Colony and the price of the sale was 15,000 livres, a very 
considerable sum in 1745. It is inconceivable the property 
would have been purchased by Hugon had there been any 
doubt at that time of the right of Bienville to sell the same. 
But even if this study of Bienville’s efforts does not convinc- 
ingly settle the question, it does show that in some way, shape 
or form, the Decree of August 10, 1728, was modified so as 
to permit Bienville to repossess a part at least of the property 
covered by the famous Grants of 1719. This question during 
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the last hundred years or more has been one of the ‘‘mysteries 
of Colonial times’ and it is a satisfaction to have approached 
a solution of it. ea 


With this introduction covering all that we have been able 
to find on the subject, let us now turn to the Memoire printed 
herewith. It is a succinct but clear statement of Bienville’s atti- 
tude regarding the famous “land grab” that has been the subject 
of criticism by some modern writers.‘ The error in Martin’s 
view of the Decree of 1728 noted in the second installment of the 
papers (Qy. April, 1927) is explicable on the theory he had before 
him only the Decree of August 10, 1728, and not the preamble to 
the same. He could easily have fallen into his erroneous judg- 
ment for want of the evidence of the real purpose of the Decree. 

The reason fc* the silence of Gayarre is not so clear. We 
know he was a close student of Martin, and therefore had cogniz- 
- ance of this document, he had besides the benefit of using the 
Archives in France. It may be too that he did not see the Pre- 
amble to the Decree, nor did he find the defense of Bienville, that 
has become accessible since he wrote his history and is now 
published with this paper. There may be another reason that 
we hesitate to note, namely, that he knew of the Preamble but 
could not find any defense for Bienville’s part of the transaction. 
Indeed, if the facts set out in the Preamble are accepted as cor- 
rect, the transaction was indefensible. As an admirer of the 
Father of J,ouisiana he may have preferred to leave the matter 
in the half light thrown on it by Martin. 

Miss Grace King in her book on Bienville does not mention 
the incident at all but this is easily explainable. She found no 
intimation in Martin or Gayarre of the existence of this scandal 
and on the eontrary had before her in Martin a version of the 
Decree of August 10, 1728, that in no manner, shape or form 
indicates that Bienville was involved therein or that his conduct, 
honesty or happiness was at issue. Although she gathered her 
_material for her book chiefly in France, she was faced there (at 
the time she wrote in 1890-1891) with a mass of material scat- 
tered in many places, not indexed nor digested. It has taken the 
compilers of the Surrey Calendar nearly twenty years and has 
 eaetioularty by the late Prof. Deiler in his book on the Germans in Louisiana, 
and by the late Mr. Charles T. Soniat (writing however without animus) in his 


History of the Title to the Jesuit Plantation. See introduction to first installment, 
Jan., 1927, Qtly., pp. 6-7. 
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cost many thousands of dollars to examine and calendar the huge 
and disordered archives of France and a task of this nature was 
necessarily quite beyond the means or strength of Bienville’s 
only biographer. 

Every student of Louisiana History - every one inter- 
ested in the truth of history will be glad to read the Memoire 
printed herewith for it not only throws a flood of light on Bien- 
ville’s acts in 1719, but it gives us his own belief that he was in 

| that transaction acting openly and conscientiously with the full 
| approval of the Company in France and in the firm conviction 
| that he had committed no wrong on the young colony in his 
| | charge. Indeed, we may well go further and say that this plea 
shows that he was in absolute good faith in taking the grants and 
that he proved his faith contemporaneously by pouring his whole 
| fortune into the venture which was at that period questioned by 
no one and only became a doubtful exercise of power when his 
enemies were casting about for reasons to discredit him and who 
seized upon this only debatable incident in his life in New Orleans : 
to destroy his reputation. Not only was he by this Decree | 
deprived of his lands under terms of obloquy and contempt but 
of all the monies and values he had expended to put them into 
productive shape | | 


“so that he saw himself despoiled of his concession and 
deprived of the fruits which he had a right to expect 
from his labors and from the expenses incurred to estab- 
lish them.” 


_ Whatever may be the reader’s conclusion as to the practical 
effect of this transaction on the growth and prosperity of New 
Orleans in 1719-1737 (and there is much to be said against the 
grants) we at last have here and in the preceding papers all the 
known facts on the matter and any judgment that may be ren- 
dered may be for or against the transaction according to the 
judges point of view with all the accessible evidence before him. 
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Bienville’s Application to be Reinstated in His Ownership and 
Possession of His Two Land Grants at New Orleans 
and to Set Aside the Decree of August 10, 1728 
Insofar as it Affected Said Grants . 


Transcribed and translated from the Book of Concessions of the Louisiana 
Historical Society 


BY HELOISE H. CRUZAT 


I. 


TRANSLATION 


Concessions 


p. 146. 
La Louisianne, 7 Septembre, 1733. On the tenth of August, 


one thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight there was ren- 
dered a decree of the Council carrying a ruling on the concessions 
of the lands in this Colony. 

By Article 7 of this decree the king on demand of the Com- 
-pany of the Indie. broke and annulled every order of concession 


that may have been granted in fee simple (En franc aleu) on 


both sides of the river Saint Louis from Manchat (Manchac) to 
the sea, and ordered the titles to be reported in six months from 
the day of the registering of the decree to be followed by new 
acts of concession to be sent to the proprietors providing for the 
quit-rents hereafter explained. 

. Article 8 of the same decree reduces to twenty arpents 
front by ordinary depth all tracts of greater extent that may 
have been conceded to each individual on both sides of the river, 
from Manchat*to the sea. It provides however that those who 
have cleared over twenty arpents front by three at least in depth 
shall be confirmed in possession of what has been cleared and 
that the surplus shall be returned to the Domain of the Company 
by \irtue of the same decree, without need of any other: the 
tracts thus reunited to be distributed to other inhabitants who 
shall enjoy them in full ownership. It further provides that the 
reductions of lands shall be made on the order of the First Coun- 
cillor of the Superior Council, which orders are to serve as titles 
to the proprietors whilst awaiting the letters of concession to be 


despatched to by the | 
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| And by Art. 13, it was ordered that the Company would 
enjoy in the extent of the country above explained the rights 
of lots and sales, defaults, seizures and fines following the Cus- 
tom of Paris, and the charge (cense) of one sol of rent (rente) 
r square arpent through the whole extent of land which each 
ines 3: might possess even if this same expanse of land be 
-not entirely cleared. 
| Monsieur de Bienville shows that on the twenty-seventh of 
[arch, 1719 he had obtained two concessions in fee sample (En > 
franc aleu) in the neighborhood of New Orleans which were 
pg by the Company of the Indies on February sixth, 1720; 
one of 133 arpents 7 perches front on the River Saint Louis by 
(about) a league in depth and the other of about three leagues 
front on the same river, which land is partly flooded and can 
used only as pasture for cattle. 

To protect these tracts from inundation by the river he 
had there constructed levees with drains, that cost infinite labor 
and a considerable sum. He bought negroes whom he employed 
in clearing and cultivating the lands; he constructed dwellings, 
warehouse and other buildings necessary for cultivation and 

render the lands promptly productive. He granted to a great 
number of Frenchmen portions of tracts on which they made 
plantations and in 1722, he placed thereon, with the consent of 
the Superior Council of Louisiana, twelve German families who 
were on the eve of perishing from want, to whom he made con- 
siderable advances, so that in 1726, all his lands were occupied 
: y well established inhabitants, to whom he made a gift of all 
ights and quit-rents during five years, in order to make it easier 
r them. 
This was the sole fortune he possessed in the world; the 
ompany of the Indies wished to deprive him of it, and it is with 
this end in view that by the decree of August tenth, 1728, it 
caused all concessions granted in fee simple (En franc aleu) 
from Manchat (c) to the sea to be annulled. This ruling, the 
-gole object of which was the annexation of his lands, was 
executed; the inhabitants he had established with so much 
- @xpense were confirmed in the possession of the lands he had 
onceded to them and freed at the same time from all quit-rents, 
o that he saw himself despoiled of his concessions and deprived 
of the fruits which he had a right to expect from his labors and 
rom the expenses incurred to establish them. 
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He therefore asked that without regard to the decree of 
August 10th, 1728, the acts of concession despatched to him 
March 27, 1719 and ratified by the Company of the Indies March 
6th, 1720, he executed according to their form and tenor and 
that, in the King’s name, renewed concessions in fee simple (En 
franc aleu) of tke aforesaid lands be despatched to him. 


On these representations request was made that he present 
a memorial (memoire) explaining in detail the actual condition 
of the lands of his concessions, the number of inhabitants thereon 
established before the decree of 1728 and of those who have 
since established themselves thereon, the progress of each and all, 
and the disposition they showed concerning the change he de- 
manded, and he was asked to join = this memorial a petition 
containing his conclusions. 

With this he has not fully complied, he sent only a petition 
in which he prays that he be excluded from the effect of the 
aforesaid articles of the decree of 1728, and that it be ordered 
that he recover the property and seignorial rights of his two 
concessions, to enjoy them,. he and his heirs, with all the rights 
and privileges of ela si i as it may — the King to regulate 
them. 


He notes in his letter that on his return he surveyed his two 
concessions, and that everywhere he found inhabitants who were 
laboring to establish themselves solidly; that they all expected 
that on his arrival he would be reinstated in all his rights and 
that none appeared to him to feel disappointed to see things 
returned to the sncic.+ footing. He adds that he would not again 
mention this affair but for the interest therein of the Jesuits, who 
in 1726, in good faith and on formal titles, which he produced, 
acquired a plantation which formed a part of two concessions, and 
which he sold to them on the same basis as the whole had been 
conceded to him. 

But Monsieur Salmon enters into greater details on this 
subject. 

One of these concessions is above Ne ew Orleans, separated 
from it only by the ditches of the City, and the other at one- 
fourth of a ereaee below the nds on the a side of the 
river. | 

The first measures: three leagues was 
conceded .by Monsieur de Bienville to twelve German families 
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and a few Frenchmen. It is of public notoriety that it cost 
him a great deal to put these settlers in condition to establish 
themselves, that he advanced them provisions for a year, that 
he furnished them tools and other utensils for labor, that he 
gave each of them a cow, hogs, poultry and all that is requisite 
to establish persons who had neither hearth nor home, and it 
is certain that he drew no returns from these advances. Since 
these lands have been sold, the Germans left, to establish them- 
selves eight leagues above near their fellow-countrymen, and 
they were since occupied by other settlers, among them, even 
two or three officers who have plantations. 

| The second of about two leagues front descending, was 
established for the most part by Canadians whom Monsieur 
de Bienville had placed there before his departure for France 
and to whom he made some advances for which he has not 
been reimbursed. The Chevalier de Noyan, his nephew, has 
since placed there some Frenchmen (and) all these settlers 
are well established and have built permanently, even having 
two sawmills in one place. 


| _ For the rest, there was naught but truth in Monsieur de 
_Bienville’s petition, even those who have lands heretofore de- 
pendent on him, have acknowledged that he was not able to 
render these two grants productive, build levees, drainage 
ditches and the clearings, which are there now, without having 
incurred great expenses. When he returned to Louisiana every 
one was persuaded that he had obtained the revocation of the 
decree in question. This, however, did not disturb the inter- 
ested parties and Monsieur de Salmon thinks that they would 
quietly see Monsieur de Bienville reinstated in his rights. It 
is true that while these lands were free from quit-rents only 
during five years nothing was collected after the expiration of 
these five years. But if at this moment an attempt was made 
to re-establish the same quit-rents, he doubts that they would 
stand it without grumbling; the lands are not good enough to 
justify it and it would be more advantageous to Monsieur de 
Bienville to modify the same. He has heard him say that he 
was not actuated by (self) interest and he thinks that he and 
his tenants would be satisfied if they reduced his right as was 
done for most of the lands conceded in Canada. 


Neither Monsieur de Bienville nor Monsieur de Salmon 
explain in what consist the charges and quit-rents (cens et 
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redevences) on the lands conceded by Monsieur de Bienville 
but it appears by one of his concessions annexed to his peti- 
tion that he had conceded to six different individuals and to 
their children six arpents of land to each, on condition that 
they would pay him one-tenth of the product of the sowings 
they would make, excepting those they would make in their 
garden. 

He advanced them provisions on condition that they would 
pay the value thereof at the end of the first two years; he ad- 
vanced them tools and utensils on the same condition. 


He gives each of them a breeding cow, that they will 


return at the end of three years, that the progeny is to remain 


theirs up to the number of twelve on each place without their 
being entitled to any more, the excess to’be sold and returns 
divided in halves, that the progeny afterwards breeding half 
shall belong to Monsieur de Bienville and half to the conces- 
sioner, and finally, if these cows happen to die within the first 
three years through fault or negligence of the concessioners, 
half of their value shall be paid to him following their appraise- 
ment. 

He gives to each two sows on eoniiiies that every two years 
they will furnish him a fat hog. 

He gives each of them four hens and a rooster on condi- 
tion that they will furnish him every year six fat hens or six 
capons as quit-rent. 

Mot :over, they obligate themselves, each of them, to ten 
days of labor free, each year. — 

Father de Beaubois, on the same affair, shows that the 
grant in fee simple in some sort entered into the acquisition 
made by the Jesuits from Monsieur de Bienville and that it 
would be very disagreeable for them, if after having purchased 
in good faith, they were deprived of this advantage and of 
this distinction which the King does not refuse them in the other 


Colonies. 
Not Signed. 
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| II. 

| ORIGINAL TEXT 
P. 146. 

LA LOUISIANE 7 Septembre 1733. 

ll fat rendu le dix Aoust mil sept cent vingt huit un arrest 
du Conseil portant réglement sur les concessions des terres 
dans cette Colonie. 

Par l’article 7 de cet arrest le Roy. sur la demande de la 
Compagnie des Indes cassa et annulla tout ordre de concession 
qui oa pu avoir été accordé en franc aleu des deux costés 
du fleuve Saint Louis depuis Manchat (Manchac): jusqu’a la 
mer, et ordonna que les titres en seroient raportés dans six 
mois a compter du jour de l’enrégistrement de l’arrest pour 
estre ensuite expédié aux propriétaires de nouveaux actes de . 
concession a la chafge des redevances cy apres expliquées. 

article 8 du mesme arrest reduit a vingt arpens de front 
sur la profondeur ordinaire les terrains d’une plus grande éten- 
due qui pourroient avoir été concédés 4 chaque particulier des 
deux costés du fleuvé depuis Manchat jusqu’a la mer. II porte 
cependant que ceux qui auroient défriché plus de vingt arpents 
de front sur trois au moins de profondeur seroient confirmés 
dans la possession de ce qui seroit defriché et que le surplus 
seroit remis au Domaine de la Compagnie en vertu du mesme 
arrest sans qu’il en fait besoin d’autre pour estre les terres 
_ ainsy réunies distribuées 4 d’autres habitans qui en jouiroient 
en toute propriété. II porte enfin que les réductions des terres 
seroient faites sur les ordonnances du premier Conseiller au 
Conseil Supérieur, lesquelles ordonnances serviroient de titres 
aux propriétaires en attendant qu’il leur fit expédié des lettres 
de concession par la Compagnie. 
Et par l’art. 13 il fut ordonné que la Compagnie jouiroit 
dans |’étendue de pays cy dessus expliquée des droits de lots 
et ventes, défauts, saisies et amandes suivant la coutume de 
Paris, et d’un cens d’un sol de rente par arpent en quarré sur 
toute l’étendue de terre que chaque concessionnaire posséderoit 
quand bien méme cette étendue de terre ne seroit pas entiére- 
ment deffrichée. 

Monsieur de Bienville représente que le 27 Mars 1719 il 
avoit obtenu deux concessions en franc aleu dans le voisinage 
de la Nouvelle Orléans qui furent confirmés par la Compagnie 
des Indes le 6 Fevrier 1720 l’une de 133 arpents sept perches 
de face sur le fleuve Saint Louis sur environ une lieue de pro- 
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fondeur et l’autre d’environ trois lieues de face sur le méme 
fleuve et dont le terrain est en partie noyé et ne peut servir 
que de paturage aux bestiaux. 


Pour garantir ces terrains de l’inondation du fleuve il y 


fit construire des levées avec des écoulemens, ce qui luy couta 
des peines infinies et une somme considérable. I] acheta des 
négres qu’il employa au défrichement et 4 la culture des ter- 
res, il fit construire des habitations, magasins et autres bati- 
ments nécessaires pour ]’exploitation, et afin de promptement 
mettre les terres en valeur, il accorda dans sa censive a un 
grand nombre de francois des parties de terrain sur lesquelles 
ils ont fait des plantations, et en 1722 il y placa du consente- 
ment du Conseil Superieur de la Louisiane douze familles alle- 
mandes qui estoient a la veille de périr de misére et auxquelles 
il fit des avances considérables, en sorte qu’en 1726, toutes ses 
terres étoient garnies d’habitans bien établis, ausquels pour 
plus grande facilité il avoit fait don de tous droits de redevance 
pendant cing ans. 

C’estoit la l’unique biens qu’il eut au monde, la Compagnie 
des Indes voulut l’en priver, et c’est dans cette veue que par 
arrest du dix Aoust 1728, elle fit casser toutes les concessions 
en franc aleu accordées depuis Manchat(c) jusques 4 la mer, 
cette disposition qui n’avoit en effet pour objet que la réunion 
de ses terres fut executée, les habitans qu’il avoit établis avec 
tant de dépense furent confirmés dans la possession des terres 
qu’il leur avoit concedées et exemptés en mesme temps de tou- 
tes redevances, en sorte qu’il s’est vu dépouillé de ses conces- 
sions et privé du fruit qu’il avoit lieu d’attendre de ses travaux 
et des dépenses qu’il avoit faites pour les établir. 


Il demande donc que sans avoir egrad & l’arrest du dix 
Aoust 1728, les actes de concession qui luy ont esté expédiés le 
27 Mars 1719 et ratifiés par la Compagnie des Indes le six Mars 
1720, seront exécutés selon leur forme et teneur et qu’il luy 
sera expédié au nom du Roy de nouvelles concessions en franc 
aleu des terrains en question. 


Sur ces représentations il luy fit demandé un mémoire 
qui expliquat en détail l’état actuel des terres de ses conces- 


sions, le nombre d’habitans qui y estoient etablis avant l’arrest — 


de 1728 et de ceux qui s’y sont établis depuis, les progres des 
uns et des autres et les dispositions qu’ils faisoient paraitre par 
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raport au changement qu’il demandoit et il luy fut marqué de 
joindre a ce mémoire une requeste qui contint ses conclusions. 
C’est a quoy il n ’a pas entiérement satisfait, il envoyé 
seulement une requeste dans laquelle il conclut a ce qu’il soit 
derogé aux articles de l’arrest de 1728 cy dessus citez et qu’il 
soit ordonné qu’il entrera dans la propriété et seigneurie de 
ses eA concessions pour en jouir luy et ses héritiers avec tous 
les'droits et priviléges de seigneur, tels qu’il plaira au Roy des 
les régler. 
_ Il observe dans sa lettre qu’a son retour il a parcouru ces 
deux concessions, qu’il y a trouvé partout des habitans qui 
travaillent 4 s’établir solidement, qu’ils s’attendoient tous qu’a 
son arrivée il entreroit dans tous ses droits et qu’il ne luy a 


pas paru qu’il y en eat aucun qui se fit une peine de voir les 


choses remises sur l’ancien pied. Il ajoute qu’il ne parleroit 
plus de cette affaire sans |’interet qu’y ont les Jésuites qui en 
1726 ont acquis sur la bonne foy et sur les titres en forme qu'il 
leur a produits une habitation qui faisoit partie de ces deux 
concessions et qu’il leur a vendue sur le méme pied que le tout 
luy avoit este concédé. 

Mais Monsieur Salmon entre dans un plus grand détail a 
ce sujet. 

L’une de ces concessions est au dessus de la Nouvelle Or- 
leans et n’en est separée que les fossés de la ville et l’autre un 
quart de lieue au dessous de la ville de l’autre costé du fleuve. 


_ La premiere qui a environ trois lieues de front avoit esté 
concédée par Monsieur de Bienville a douzes familles alleman- 
des et 4 quelques francois. II est de notoriété publique qu’il 
luy en a cotité beaucoup pour mettre ces habitans en état 
de s’établir, qu’il leur a avancé des vivres pour un an, qu’il les 
a fournis d’outils et d’autres ustensiles pour le labour, qu'il 
leur a donné a chacun une vache, des cochons, des volailles et 
tout ce qui convient pour établir des gens qui n’avoient ni feu 
ni lieu, et il est certain qu’il n’a rein retiré de ces avances. 
Les allemands ont quitté depuis ces terres ou les ont vendues 
pour saller établir 4 huit lieues au dessus auprées de leurs 


compatriotes, elles ont esté depuis occupées par d’autres habi-| 


tans, il y a méme deux ou trois officiers qui y ont des habita- 
tions. 
. La deuxiéme qui a environ deux lieues de front en de- 
S 


endant a été établie pour la plus grande partie par des Cana- 
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diens que Monsieur de Bienville y avoit placés avant son départ 
pour France et ausquels il fit quelques avances dont il n’a pas 
été remboursé.? Le Chevalier de Noyan son neveu y a depuis 
placé quelques francois tous ces habitans sont bien établis et 
assés solidement batis, il y a méme deux moulins a scie dans 
un endroit. | 

Au surplus il n’a rien trouvé que de vray dans l’exposé de 
Monsieur de Bienville ceux méme qui ont des terres cy devant 
dépandantes de sa mouvance, sont convenus qu’il n’a pu mettre 
ces deux terres en valeur, y faire les levées, les fossés d’écoule- 
ment et les deffrichés qui y sont sans s’étre jetté dans de gran- 
des dépenses. Lors qu’il a repassé 4 la Louisianne tout le mon- 
de etoit persuadé qu’il avoit obtenu la révocation de |’arrest en 
question, cela n’a cependant produit aucun effet sur l’esprit 
des parties interessées, et Monsieur Salmon pense qu’ils ver- 
roient tranquilement Monsieur de Bienville rentrer dans ses 
droits, il est vray que quoy que ces terres fussent exemptes de 


redevances que pendant cing ans, il n’a été rien percu aprés 
expiration de ces cing années. Mais s’il s’agissoit mainte-— 


nant de rétablir la méme redevance il doute qu’on ne murmurat 
point, les terres ne sont point assés bonnes pour la suporter et 
il seroit méme plus avantageux pour Monsieur de Bienville 


qu’elle fit plus modique, il luy a oiiy dire que ce n’étoit pas * 


L’intérest qui le faisoit agir et il pense qu’il seroit content aussy 
que ses tenanciers si on réduisoit son droit comme celui de la 
plupart des terres qui ont été concédées en Canada. 
Monsieur de Bienville ni Monsieur de Salmon n’expliquent 
point en quoy consistent le cens et redevances sur les terres 
concédées par Monsieur de Bienville, mais il paroit par une de 


ces concessions jointe a sa requeste, qu’il avoit concédé 4 six 
différents particuliers et a leurs enfans six arpents de terre a 


chacun, a condition qu’ils luy payeront le dixieme du produit 


des semences qu’ils y feront, excepté celles qu’ils feront dans 
leur jardin. 

Il leur a avancé des vivres 4 condition qu’ils luy en payer- 
oient la valeur a la fin des deux premieres annees, il leur avance 
pareillement des outils et ustenciles 4 la méme condition. 


Il leur donne & chacun une vache pleine, aux conditions 
qu’ils la rendront au bout de trois ans, que les écroys resteront 
jusqu’au nombre de douze sur chaque menage sans qu’il puisse 
y en avoir davantage, que l’exédent sera vendu pour le pro- 
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duit étre partagé par moitié; que les écroys qui feront souche — 
dans la suite appartiendront moitié 4 Monsieur de Bienville et 


moitié aux concessionnaires, et qu’enfin si ces vaches viennent 


4 mourir pendant les trois premiéres années par la faute et 
négligence des concessionnaires; ils luy payeront moitié du 
prix suivant ]’estimation. 

Il leur donne deux truyes a 4 chacun, a condition que de 
deux ans en deux ans ils luy donneront un cochon gras. 

I] leur donne quatre poules et un cocq 4 chacun, a condi- 
tion qu’ils lui donneront tous les ans six poules grasses ou six 
capons par maniére de redevance. 

Ils s’obligent en outre de lui donner chacun dix journées 
de leurs travaux gratis par chaque année. 

_ Le Pére re Beaubois représente sur la méme affaire que le 
franc aleu est entré pour quelque chose dans |’acquisition que 
les Jesuites ont faite de Monsieur de Bienville et qu’il seroit | 
bien desagréable pour eux, si aprés avoir achepté de bonne 
foy, ils étoient privés de cet avantage et de cette distinction 


que le Roy ne leur refuse point dans les autres colonies. 
| Non signé. 


Nore—The fourth installment of these papers will appear in the October Quarterly. 
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CAPT. OGDEN’S TROOP OF HORSE IN THE BATTLE OF 
NEW ORLEANS 


By Edw. Clarke Moree, M. D., Washington, D. C. 


NOTE: In transmitting this roster to the Quarterly, Dr. 
Morse says: | 


“Enclosed is a list of the officers and men of Capt. 


Ogden’s Troop of Horse as used in the Battle of New 
Orleans, 1814-15. As this official record is here in Wash- 
ington at the War Department, I take it that the list may 
not be available in Louisiana (possibly brought here dur- 
ing the Civil War). If this roster has not been published 
to date, in the Quarterly, I believe it would be of interest 
to the readers of that magazine.” 
—Ed. La. Hist. Qy. 


The following, obtained from the official records of the War 
Department, is the Roster of a troop of Volunteer Dragoons, 
organized in New Orleans, December 20, 1814, to assist General 
Jackson in the defense against the British forces then advancing 


on New Orleans. This Troop of Horse was one of five such organ- 


izations, hastily formed, and utilized for the establishment of 
outposts, for reconnoitering preceding the actual battle, for 
courier service, and during the main engagement appear to have 
been held in readiness for a reserve. (See Major Latour’s book 
on that battle.) 


OFFICERS 

Captain, Peter V. Ogden Ist Sergeant, John Nicholson 

1st Lieutenant, John A. Fort ist Corporal, Alfred Hennen 
PRIVATES 

James Williams 3 Samuel Downey 

Nathan Morse John Livingston 

Joseph Nicholson William Nott 

Richard Sterne James Lambert 

John Dick Christopher Adams 

James Hopkins | R. D. Shepherd | 


Samuel H. Thompson | Columbus Lawson 
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Isaac Parkins 
Sam’ Crowdson 
Geo. A. Waggaman 
H. Donohoe 


William Blevings 
‘William Adams 
H. Sumner 
Johnson 

Dan’ Holiday 


WAITER: George 


_ A paragraph of General Jackson’s G. O., dated January 21st, 
reads: “Capt. Ogden’s troop of Horse was peculiarly useful by 
their local knowledge of the ground on which they acted.” In 
the General’s report on discharging the militia, he states: “The 
conduct of these several corps (five volunteer troops of Horse) 
upon every occasion when their services have been called for, 
deserve particular notice, and they were extremely useful.” 
The Troop was mustered out March 14th, 1815. 
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~EARLY NEW ORLEANS NEWSPAPERS 


By John S. Kendall. 


The history of American journalism, when it comes to be 
written, will be a vivid and colorful document. In it, some of 
the most picturesque, if not the most significant chapters will 
deal with the evolution of the daily press in the City of New 
Orleans. New Orleans is one of the few American cities which 
has retained its personality in the face of the much-obliterating 
Americanism of recent years. Founded two hundred years ago 
by the French, and then for more than thirty years under the 
control of the Spanish, it preserves to this day characteristics 
inherited from these ancient masters. These qualities have al- 

- ways made themselves felt in its newspapers, in a certain urban- 
; ity of outlook, a certain catholicity of interest, which can be 
paralleled only in the cases of New York and San Francisco. 

A hundred years and more ago, when journalism began in 
New Orleans, these were characteristics also of the community. 
New Orleans was, intellectually, more closely united to France 
and Spain, in spite of the delays and difficulties of transpor- 
tation in those days, than it is now, when steam and telegraph 
and “wireless” have all but annihilated distance and time. As 
the historian turns over the yellowing pages of the newspapers 
published in the first days of the nineteenth century, he cannot: 
fail to be impressed with the greater prominence given to news 
from far-away Europe than to events in the near-at-hand 
America. The movements of crowned heads, the arrivals and 
departures of armies, the utterances of statesmen, the celebra- 
tion of the glories or the criticism of the policies of Napoleon,— 
these meant more to the editor of those days than the local 
events to which so much importance is attached in the news- 
paper of today. And, apparently his readers felt that way too. 
What use was there to read the detail of events happening in 
the city, right under one’s nose, as it were—matters which every- 
body knew about and which were discussed over the marble- 
topped tables in Maspero’s Coffee house, hours, if not days before 
the editor heard of them? What one really wanted in a news- 


paper was the information, which one could get nowhere else; 


hence, the sometimes pathetically stale news of battles and sieges: 
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‘on the other side of the Atlantic, and the energetic editorial expo- 
sition of European politics which must have been long out of 
date when the editor took his quill pen in hand, here in New 
Orleans, almost a century and a half agone. 

Journalism in New Orleans at the beginning of the 19th 
century was a leisurely and dignified occupation. The profes- 
sion, as it came to be understood three generations later, did not 
exist in those comfortable days. Nevertheless, some of the old- 
time editors and correspondents were men of ability, as we know 
from their achievements in other lines of endeavor. They had 
their own ideas about how a newspaper should be run. Imper- 
sonalism was pushed to the extreme. Any letter written by an 
American ship-captain while in a foreign port was, when avail- 
able, accorded a post of honor under the editorial heading, even 
though concerned with events one or two years old. Such letters 
usually dealt with the movements of merchant craft, the hand- 
ling of cargo, or other themes of equally small general interest. 
If the editor, after making his weekly or semi-weekly rounds, 
failed to find among the merchants of the city one who’ had 
| received a “letter from abroad,” he supplied the deficiency by 
| | clipping another such lively document from the latest available 
| New York or London Gazette. Nothing short of an extensive 
fire or other great calamity moved the pen of the local chronicler 
| to original composition; even the earthquake of 1812, which was 
| felt, though not severely, in New Orleans was dismissed with 
some eight or ten lines of perfunctory mention. 
| The first newspaper published in New Orleans was the Moni- 
_teur de la Louisiane. It was printed throughout in the French 
language. At the close of the eighteenth century, when the 
_Moniteur appeared, New Orleans was still a French town. Many 
people, it is true, spoke English; a large number knew Spanish, 
but the tongue in ordinary use was the Gallic one of the old 
founders of the city. This was singular, because, in other re- 
spects, the civilization of the town had been profoundly modified 
during the years of the Spanish domination. One may still 
perceive, in the distinctive character of local architecture, for 


instance, how great was the Spanish influence in the most im- 


portant years of the city’s history. Nevertheless, Spanish jour- 
nalism did not exist in New Orleans in 1794, when the Moniteur 
began its career; nor did it ever become more than a casual fea- 


ture of local literature, even when, towards the middle of the 
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following century, New Orleans was a hot-bed of Cuban and 
Mexican intrigue and was filled with exiles from those countries. 

The Moniteur had a long and rather eventful history. The 
precise date of publication of the first number is not known, but 
as the oldest extant copy, Number 26, was issued on August 
21, 1794, we may place its natal day with tolerable accuracy in 
the closing week of the previous January. The Moniteur was a 
weekly. Each number consisted of four pages, measuring five 
by seven inches, two columns to the page. It was published by 
L. Duclot, who was probably the first editor. He was succeeded 
about 1806 by a certain Monsieur Jean Baptiste Lesseur Fon- 
taine, a refugee from Santo Domingo, who was so ardent a 
Legitimatist that he could never bring himself to refer to Napo- 
leon except as Monsieur de Buonaparte. 

When Fontaine took charge (October, 1806), the Moniteur 
was being published semi-weekly. On December 18, 1810, the 
paper became a tri-weekly. With the issue for January 3, 1811, 
Fontaine relinquished control of the paper to Toulouse and Le- 
Faux, a firm composed of C. Morane Toulouse and Louis F. M. 
LeFaux. This partnership was dissolved with the issue of May 
24, 1812 and LeFaux remained as sole proprietor and probably 
editor. In June, 1814, the paper again became a semi-weekly. 

The fate of the Moniteur is not known. The latest extant 
copy is dated July 2, 1814. The paper is said to have suspended 
publication shortly after, during the administration of Mayor 
Girod—that is, about 1815. Fontaine in his will left his file 
_ to the City of New Orleans but the volumes which would be of 

the greatest interest to the historian, appear to have been lost. 
At any rate they cannot now be found in the city archives. 

The second New Orleans newspaper was the Telegraphe 
founded in 1803, by Claudin de Belingey or Beleurgey, and a 
man named Renard. It defended the nobility and the ancient 
order of things in France. Its principal importance was, that 
it was partly printed in English. In 1810 the paper was 
acquired from Belingey by Jean Dacqueny, and the title changed 
to Telegraphe Louisianais and Mercantile Advertiser—the latest 
of a number of changes in the name of the paper. The last 
issue that is known to have been published and edited by Dac- 
queny was dated October 10, 1811. 

In the following April a new series was begun with the 
same title but published by Kohlheim and Mitchell, who an- 
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nounced that they had purchased the paper from its former 
owner. They turned it into a tri-weekly, printed in French and 
English. How long the paper was carried on by them is not 
known, but probably not for more than a year. There is nothing 
in the files of this paper to indicate how the editorial work was 
handled, but it seems quite likely that the proprietors were also 
the editors and that they participated equally in the work. 
Another early newspaper, which had only a brief existence, 
was the Lanterne Magique, published in 1808 by Johnson and 
Ravenscraft. This publication gave great annoyance to Governor 
Claiborne by its sharp criticism of the then newly established 
American Government. It was published every Sunday, in 
French and English, and its avowed interests were literary as 
well as political, but the political seems to have quite swamped the 
literary. But one copy of this paper is known to exist; which is 
greatly to be regretted as its historical importance makes us 
curious to know more of its history. It does not seem to have 
survived the year. | 
The first New Orleans newspaper published entirely in the 
English language was the Louisiana Gazette. Established shortly 
after the cession of Louisiana to the United States, it was in- 
tended to be the organ of the new population which flocked into 
the city from the north and east. It was not until 1817 that it 
made any concession to the French majority, when the last two 
pages appeared in French. Its motto for a long time was 
“American Commerce and Freedom.” The first number was 
issued July 27, 1804. The editor was John Mowry. The paper 
had a checkered existence, but displayed considerable vitality. 
It| was intended to be a semi-weekly and an announcement to 
that effect was issued, but lack of capital compelled it to appear 
as|a weekly and it was not until the issue of January 15, 1805, 
that it became possible to carry out the original plan. 
It was first printed in the house of C. Norwood, No. 36,. 
Bienville Street. The paper was always published in the then 
center of the business part of the town. At one time it issued 
ym 21 Conti Street; later it was moved to No. 26 on the same: 
thoroughfare. In 1812 the publication office was located at 51 
Chartres Street; in 1818 it was removed to Conti, and in 1823 
to 31 Customhouse, and next year a permanent home was thought 
to| have been found for the paper at 22 Bienville Street.. In. 
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1817, it was enlarged. and the following year again increased in 
size, when it became a six-column folio. 

The proprietors made many vigorous attempts to convert it 
into a daily paper. The first daily edition was issued April 3, 
1810 with the title of The Louisiana Gazette and New Orleans 
Daily Advertiser... At that time Mowry sold an interest in his 
paper and promised to give the latest intelligence in its columns. 
In 1814 the paper was issued tri-weekly by David M’Keehan, who 
had bought out the former proprietor. In 1814 or 1815 the paper 
passed into the hands of Godwin B. Cotton, who changed the 
name to The Louisiana Gazette and New Orleans Mercantile 
Advertiser, and then in January, 1816, Cotton sold it to William 
Bruner. In 1817 Bruner was joined by Charles W. Duhy, who 
later on became a conspicuous figure in New Orleans journalism. 
By them the Gazette was converted into a daily, beginning with 
the number for January 31, 1818. Bruner having died in July, 
1820, Mr. Duhy, as sole proprietor, issued the paper in an en- 
larged form. ; 

By 1824 the Gazette began to assume the appearance of a 
modern newspaper. At this time the subscription price was $10 
per annum. Mr. Duhy had retired and R. D. Richardson 
was now the owner and publisher. In November of that year, 
James McKaraher became the proprietor of the paper. In May, 
1825, R. D. Richardson and A. T. Penniman (a printer from 
Boston) purchased the paper and also the material of the de- 
funct Orleans Gazette, which after a short career had recently 
passed out of existence. They announced themselves as pro- 
prietors of a large job-office, having the then unequalled facil- 
ities afforded by four hand-presses. Apparently, the Gazette 
passed out of existence with this transaction. 

It may prove interesting to describe in some detail The Louis- 
tana Gazette, the publication with which journalism as we now 
understand it, really began in Louisiana. We should note, for ex- 
ample, that, at the beginning, after the fashion to which we have 
alluded, the principal occupation of its contributors was to discuss 
European affairs and abuse Napoleon for having “unfeelingly” 
disturbed the balance of power. Later on, some attention was 
given to American public men, particularly General James Wilk- | 
inson,.Daniel Clark, and Aaron Burr, who either resided in or had. 
visited New Orleans, and for that reason aroused interest here. 
The long controversy between Wilkinson and. Clark, over the 
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question of Wilkinson’s relations with Spanish prior to the cession 
of Louisiana to the French, occupied a good deal of space in 1808 
and 1809. Clark was an industrious writer in his own defense 
and his letters seem to have been welcomed at the editorial office 
of the Gazette. 

‘Most of the paper was filled with advertising which makes 
diverting reading nowadays. For example, there are the fre- 
quent advertisements about slaves; the following, I believe, is 
au in its suggestion that such commodity might be bought 
on time: 


: “For Sale—A negro girl, 19 years of age; a good 
|Apply at this office.” 


Or this, which illustrates the difficulty of retaining posses- 
sion of this sort of property. 


“Runaway—From Mr. Darius Hamilton, of Bayou 
Pierre, a negro named Sam, about 55 years of age, gray 
- ‘hairs, and stutter [sic] when spoken to. Any person taking 
-jup said negro, so that he may be again delivered to his mas- 

ter, will be handsomely rewarded. 
“(WHITE AND MorRIs.” 


_ /There were also frequent lost-and-found advertisements, one 
of which may be quoted: 


“‘Lost—Between the Shipyard and Conti Street, a mem- 
orandum book containing the sea letter of the brig “‘Nestor,”’ 
of Boston; a letter addressed to Judah Touro, Esqu., sev- 
eral other papers. The finder shall receive 
| “Five Dollars : 

“By leaving it, with the contents, at the store 
of Judah Touro, Esq.” 


I was recently examining a volume of the Louisiana Gazette 
and ran across a paragraph which illustrates at once the leisurely 
way in which news was handled in those days, and the complete 
absence of that attitude towards current events which makes 
the “yellow” journalism of our time. “A cartel,” writes Editor 
Mowry, in the issue of February 16, 1813, “has been for some 
time expected from America. Yesterday the unpleasant tidings 
were received that the Orozimbo had sailed from Baltimore in 
that capacity, with about 200 British passengers, bound for 


washer and house servant. A liberal credit will be given. 
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Liverpool; and that during the heavy gale of Tuesday last she 
was wrecked on the coast of Ireland, and out of the whole number 
on board not more than five or six were saved. The names of 
those preserved has not yet transpired, and we forbear from 
mentioning those of persons supposed to have been drowned, lest 
we should unnecessarily excite alarm in the minds of all friends.” 
The yellow journalist of today will be shocked and amazed 
by the forbearance of the Gazette’s correspondent. ‘‘We forbear 
mentioning those [names] of persons supposed to have been on 
board, lest we should unnecessarily excite alarm in the minds of 
~all their friends!” Can one imagine the editor of today suffer- 
ing any such qualms about publishing the names of those on 
board an overdue vessel for fear that he might excite alarm in 
the minds of all their friends? And yet, as the words appear 
in that yellowed page of the Gazette, there is a certain nobility 
in its consideration for the feelings of others. 

This paragraph which I have quoted was based upon an 
item from a London newspaper of the previous November, three 
months previously; and that in war time, when one might expect 
the editor to be a little more up to date. Mowry gave great 
attention to the battles and sieges of the conflict with Great 
Britain—publishing them at second-hand sometimes as early as 
two months after they had taken place. Even the news from 
comparatively near points was proportionately delayed; as, for 
instance, from Charleston, whenee newspapers were received by 
stage coach, two to five weeks after the date of their publica- 
tion. 

Occasionally, however, the Louisiana Gazette rose to its op- 
portunities. In the issue for October 13, 1812, there is an item 
of real interest: 


“Captain Frazer, late of the United States revenue 
cutter, having been informed that a French privateer or 
pirate was near Barataria, smuggling goods into this city, 
raised a party, and, accompanied by Captain Holden, on 
Saturday last went in small boat down the bayou towards 
the lake. On their way they met a large pirogue with a 
quantity of goods and six or seven men, who on discovering 
Captain Frazer’s boat, made their escape from the pirogue 
and Captain F. took possession of her, and on Sunday after- 
noon brought her to the head of the bayou, within half a mile 
of the river. He applied to the owner or overseer at a farm 
for a cart and oxen to transport the goods to the river; this 
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was promised, but not fulfilled. Anxious to have the goods 
carried across the portage before night, he sent his negro boy 
+ to hurry on the cart. A banditti met the boy, tied and de- 
. tained him until it was dusk, then they marched down with 
arms to the boat, took Captain Frazer and his party prison- 
ore, and threatened to take their lives if they made the least 
resistance, and immediately embarked on board the pirogue 
and boat, with the prisoners and goods, and descended the 
ayou. The prisoners were not tied and about ten o’clock 
two or three leagues down the bayou they made their escape 
nd with difficulty late in the night reached the river. _ 
| “This is perhaps the most important and daring act of 

Ss uggling ever attempted in the United States.”’ 


dose were the redblooded days of adventure a century 
ago. ‘The pirate Lafitte was not to the Orleanians of those days 
a dim figure of the past, picturesque in the distance, but the 
living embodiment of grim reality. | 

We hear an echo of the war between the United States and 
Great Britain, in the notice which was kept standing in the 
Gazette to the effect that “The Columbian Infantry will here- 
after parade every Sunday, in complete uniform, at their usual 
place, at 6 o’clock in the morning; and every Thursday at 6 
o’clock in the evening, on the commons between the city and the 
Faubourg St. Mary, with arms only.” 

hat shipping was a century ago one of the most impor- 
tant features of the business of the community is demonstrated 
by the fact that over one-half of the front page of the Gazette 
was frequently given up to advertising the arrival and de- 
parture of vessels. There was the fast sailing ship Pegasus, 
bound for Bordeaux; the brig Ganges, for New York; the 
schooner Active, for Havana; the staunch ship Dryad, for Liver- 
pool; the Goliah for New York; the Divina Pastora, for Cadiz, 
and the Two Brothers, for Louisville, Ky.—all fine “burthensome”’ 
vessels. 

Editors of today will testify that they are still having the 
same | sort of trouble as that reported by Mr. Mowry, when he 
printed this notice at the head of the Gazette’ s editorial column 
on 26, 1812: 


“The person who took the fifth volume of the Select — 
eviews from this office is requested to return it.” 


Gentle, but firm—that was the attitude of the editor one 
hundred years ago! 
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It is interesting to note that theatrical performances in 
those old days began as early as 6 o’clock in the evening—possibly 
on the supposition that the sooner it was over, the better off 
everyone would be. Here is an “ad” from the Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1812: | | 


“THEATRE 
“St. Philip Street 
“By the Thespian Charitable Society and for the Ben- 
efit of the Charitable Society of the city of New Orleans, 
will be performed on Friday, the 19th inst., the comedy of 
the ‘Poor Gentleman,’ by Coleman the Younger, after 
which the farce of the 
““WEATHERCOCK. 
“Boxes to be taken of Mr. John Nicholls, from 10 
o’clock until 1 on Thursday and Friday mornings. 
“Box $1 & 50 cents. Pit & gallery $1. 
“Tickets to be had at the theatre on the night of the 
performance. | 
“Doors open at 5, and curtains positively to rise at 6 
o’clock. 
“M. Fortier, R. D. Shepherd, R. M. Weiman, John Tay- 
lor, B. Chew, managers. 
“Feb. 16.” 


The M. Fortier mentioned as one of thé managers of this 
performance of “The Poor Gentleman” was a grandfather of 
Prof. Alcée Fortier, for many years professor of French at Tu- 
lane University. He was the Colonel Michel Fortier who par- 
ticipated in the various campaigns under Governor Galvez and 
and was a member of the first City Council of New Orleans. 
Born in 1750, he belonged to the fourth generation of the For- 
tier family in Louisiana. Shepherd was Touro’s heir, and Ber- 
veley Chew was one of the founders of the Canal-Commercial 
Bank, still an important financial institution in New Orleans. 

In spite of its deficiencies the Gazette took itself seriously, 
as we may infer from this bit of sophistication which appeared 
in the issue for September 5, 1812: | 


“It has been observed that there is not so inconsistent, 
so incoherent, so heterogeneous, although so useful and 
agreeable a thing as a public newspaper; the ludicrous ad- 
vertisements, the contradictory substance of foreign and 
domestic paragraphs, the opposite opinions and observations 
of contending essayists, with premature deaths, spurious 
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marriages, births, bankruptcies, etc., form a fund of enter- 
tainment for a world of which it is in itself no bad epitome. 

“Abstracted from politics, the general tenor of our 
domestic information is not a little curious. Whether it 
arises from accident or design, I know not; but have fre- 
quently seen after a paragraph reciting the elegance of en- 
tertainment a commission of bankruptcy has immediately 
followed; after a city feast I have seen the melancholy 
account of a sudden death of an alderman by an apopletic 
fit; after an advertisement of the art of fencing taught by 
M. ‘Longsword the circumstances of a duel followed where- 
in one of the combatants has been run through the body; 
after a marriage, a divorce, and thus I have seen the par- 
agraphs following the same natural order in a newspaper, 
as their consequences do in real life.” 


Mowry was, it would seem, something of a philosopher. 
Since his day, newspapers have increased in size, sensational 
features have been added, comic supplements have been inserted; 
but at the core the newspaper of today is what the newspaper 
was a century ago; it is the function of journalism to reflect the 
ebb and flow of life and life itself changes not with the passage 
of the years. 

Another of the New Orleans English newspapers was The 
Louisiana Advertiser, which was issued as early as 1820. It was 
established in April of that year by Sampson and Lorrain. Thos. 
W. Lorrain was one of the earliest Louisiana journalists. He had 
figured as editor of the Chronicle, published in 1818-1819. This 
partnership was dissolved in August, 1820, just after the paper 
had become a daily, Between August 4th and November 18th, 
1820, a man named P. Wood became proprietor, and about a 
year te it passed into the hands of James Beardslee. In 1825 
the Advertiser was published by Beardslee at No. 37 Bienville 
Street. | It was a six-column folio of small size and furnished 
to subseribers at $10 a year. He was followed in the ownership 
by John Penrice in 1830, who in turn sold out to Stroud and 
Jones. The principal members of the editorial staff were at 
this time J. C. Prendergast, Judge Hawkins, and C. W. Duhy. 
In February, 1824, Beardslee established the Louisiana Weekly 
Advertiser, which is sometimes spoken of as a separate publi- 
cation from the Louisiana Advertiser, but was probably connected 
with it more or less intimately. 

It was about this time that John Gibson, the “faithful and 
bold,” bs did so much towards developing journalism in New 
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Orleans, began to come into prominence. Gibson was then edi- 
tor of the Argus. “Faithful and bold” was the device which he 
placed at the head of the editorial page. He conformed so con- 
scientiously to this motto that it became indissolubly connected 
with his own name. Gibson was opposed to “nullification in all 
its shapes.” He exposed abuses in the administration of local 
affairs. He backed James H. Caldwell in his attempt to intro- 
duce local improvements. Caldwell, not satisfied with building 
the St. Charles theatre and sustaining it in the grand style of a 
European theatre and opera-house, labored to beautify and adorn 
the city. It was he who caused the principal streets of the city 
to be paved with large square granite blocks. Caldwell had a 
long, hard fight to induce the city authorities to agree to lay 
this pavement, and his success was due in large part to the help 
of Gibson and the Argus. In advocating these and other im- 
provements Gibson came frequently into conflict with the French 
element in the population. He charged them with monopolizing 
all the public offices to the exclusion of the Americans. This 
was probably true, but the Creoles did not like being told so and 
many were the controversies which resulted between the Argus 
and the Abvelle and the other French newspapers. 

The nature of these affrays may be appreciated best from a 
description of one or two which actually occurred between Gib- 
son and the Creoles. In 1829 Gibson had some idea of running 
for mayor of New Orleans. This ambition was nipped in the 
bud. He never forgave those who were responsible for his 
failure to get the nomination. Among them St. Romes, editor 
of the Courier, was conspicuous. In August of that year Gib- 
son took offense at a paragraph in the Courier ridiculing his 
political aspirations and casting slurs upon his personal record. 
He published an angry retort in the Argus, and this led to a 
fight between him and St. Romes, which the latter has de- 
scribed for us in an article so typical of the journalism of the 
time, and so amusing in its quaint gallicisms, that I cannot 
resist the temptation to insert it here, in spite of its length: 


“The paragraph, published in the Courier of Wednes- 
day, which drew upon me not only the indirect attack in 
the Argus of yesterday morning, but also the violence of 
its editor, in the course of the day, was delivered to me 
on Tuesday evening by a gentleman who has honor enough 
not to deserve the contempt of the Argus. The Argus had, 
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for. some days previous, ; a full knowledge of the existence 
of the writing which was to be published. He made no at- 
tempt to prevent its publication. I received it only on con- 
dition that I should suppress from it all that related to a 
lady. My proposition was accepted, and I altered the piece 


so as to expunge from it everything which was said of the . 


wife, publishing only what was relative to the husband. 


Here follows the paragraph, such as it was published. The | 


editor of the Argus knows the alteration made in it, it is, 


therefore, useless to report the whole: 
| Fee ‘Mr. de St. Romes will have the kindness to publish 
the following advertisement of a new candidate for the 


| office of Mayor of this city. As you know me personally, 


it is unnecessary to mention my name in your paper, but 
you may communicate it to any one that asks for it: 

— “*Those who have never dilapidated the fortunes of 
their wards; those who never induced a young girl to come 
out of the convent to lead her into error; finally, those who 
have never had their faces slapped by Major Clark without 
seeking satisfaction, are invited to vote for Mr. John Gibson, 
as Mayor, at the next election. | 

“*August 19, 1829.’ 
“It is to be presumed, after such a publication, that 


the editor of the Argus, intrepid and bold as he says he is, | 


would have come to ask the name of the author: of the 
paragraph, in order to chastise him. But no such a thing; 
he takes me up, although he knows that the editor of a paper 
is only responsible for his publications, when he refuses to 
reveal the name of a writer. He vomited against me in his 
paper of yesterday all the venom of his little soul. I thought, 
like all reasonable men, that his impotent rage had stopped 
there; but, no, it was to go still further, and in the hope 


which the wretch entertained that by insulting me I would 


be disposed, by fighting him, to wash himself clean of the 
infamy he assumed at the time he failed to resent the caning 
administered to him by Mr. Lepousé and Mr. J. J. Mercier, 
and the placarding by Mr. R. D. Richardson, and subse- 
quently, and on different occasions, by Mr. Peter K. Wagner 
acts which were never followed by any judicial proceedings 
(the only reasonable way open to an honest man unjustly 


: slandered), in the hope, I say, that by lowering myself to 


his level, he might wash clean himself of his many acts of 


_ infamy, the traitor came yesterday to Hewlett’s coffeehouse, 


where I was seated looking on a game of backgammon, and 
after having walked several times around me (as I have 
been since informed by several persons who have made 
their affidavits of the fact, for I did not see it myself) 
without daring to attack me, and after having rallied around 
him a few assassin-like wretches of his species, he gave me 
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from behind a blow with his fist in the face, which dazed 
me on my chair for several seconds. Having recovered from 
my surprise I perceived standing a few steps from me the 
coward, the traitor, the infamous John Gibson, the editor of 
the Argus, with his hand in his breast, as if in the act of 
drawing a weapon! I rushed upon him, and, striking him 
with the sharp end of my umbrella full in the stomach, he 
lost his balance. Then, throwing aside my umbrella, I 
jumped upon him, seized him by the throat with my two 
hands, and dragged or rather carried him to the reading 
table, a distance of about ten paces from the spot where the 
villain had bravely attacked me from behind. I threw him 
with all my strength on the table, his face upward, and there 
I began to renew the strangling scene in ‘Virginius,’ but, 
seeing that the rascal would not give up the ghost, I dis- 
engaged my right hand to take my penknife and rip his 
entrails, but I had left my penknife home, and my hands 
being my only weapon, I began the strangling process again 
when I perceived that the assassin had a pair of pistols and 
a dagger in the left side pocket of his coat. I made some 
efforts to seize the dagger in order to nail the coward to the 
table where I had carried him, but just as I was to execute 
that meritorious act I was torn away from a prey that could 
no longer escape me by a crowd of friends and enemies, who. 
thereby afforded the poltroon an opportunity to effect his 
escape. 
“Some of my friends, who were present when the dis- 
agreeable scene occurred, reluctantly exacted from me a 
promise not to seek any other redress than a judicial one 
against the assassin who had dared thus treacherously to 


attack me.” 

The animosity engendered be this passage of arms still 
existed when, a year later, St. Romes had an opportunity to 
take another fling at his adversary. That summer Gibson had 
an encounter in Chartres street, near the Argus office, with a 
young Creole named Labatut. Labatut felt aggrieved by some- 
thing which Gibson had said about his race, and avenged the © 
affront by giving the “bold and faithful’ editor a beating. 
Gibson printed an account of the affair, which he denounced 
as an attempt to interfere with the liberty of the press. There- 
upon Labatut. took around to the Courier office the following 
eard, which we may be sure St. Romes was pleased to make 


public: 
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A CARD 


“With a back still smarting under the lash of my 
cowhide, and hardly restored from the fright which the 
punishment received had inspired him with, the worthy and 
respectable editor of the Argus has thought proper to insert 
in his yesterday’s edition a doleful jeremiad, beginning with 
these words: ‘An odious attack, directed against the liberty 
of the press, has filled every citizen of this town with indig- 
nation,’ etc. But, in my turn, I ask what can there be in 
common between the liberty of the press and the cowhiding 
of such a wretch as the editor of the Argus? His wail re- 
minds me of the case of a servant, who, after receiving a 
merited castigation at the hands of his master, should revolt 
against the proceeding as arbitrary and invoke the privilege 


of individual liberty. This miserable editor believes that, 
by shielding his shoulders under the aegis of one of the 


grandest of human institutions, he may succeed in interest- 
ing a few persons in his behalf and thereby escape the 
approbium and the contempt which surround him. He is 
sadly mistaken. Those who know his character well know 
that the only chastisement worthy of fellows of his ilk is 
exactly that which I have administered, and which I shall 


certainly renew if he ever repeats the offense. 
“FELIX LABATUT.” 


Gibson had had quite enough of Labatut, apparently, but 


here was a chance to vent his long-cherished dislike of St. 
Romes, and he wrote an editorial denouncing the Couwrier’s 
editor for having made himself the Creole’s champion. Where- 
upon St. Romes published the following in his paper: 


“The editor of the Argus who, the day before yesterday 
made so pitful of a remonstrance against an ‘Odious attempt 
against the liberty of the press,’ speaks of a difficulty which 
had taken place between himself and a young gentleman of 
this city, and which he had related in his paper, this day 
vomits against us all the most appropriate abuse which he 
has been able to find in his vocabulary, because we allowed 
his antagonist to avail himself of the liberty of the press 
in answering him in our paper. Would not one, in reading 
the Argus, say that the liberty of the press was instituted 


_by the fathers of the country merely for the advantage of 


the Argus and his worthy friends who, for so long a time, 
have perverted that precious blessing of our Constitution 


_ into a shameful licentiousness? The dirty epithets lavished 


by the Argus on our paper can never injure it (the only end 
its shameless editor has in view), nor destroy our reputa- 
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tion as an independent man, a reputation too well estab- 
lished to be ever shaken by the united efforts of a pigmy. 
A silence of the most profound contempt will henceforth be 
the only arm we shall oppose to the abuse of the dirty editor 
of the Argus.” 


This effusion can scarcely be regarded as a model of 
rhetoric. But it must be remembered that St. Romes, although 
quite a good French scholar, was by no means equally skilled 
in the management of the tricksy English tongue. 

On December 23, 1833, Gibson became editor of the 
Louisiana Weekly Advertiser which seems thereupon to have 
superceded its predecessor and parent-publication, the Louwis- 
wana Advertiser. In 1835 he changed the name of his paper 
to The True American, under which title it ran down till into 
the ’40s. Gibson made the True American a very lively peri- 
odical. He paid much attention to local news and politics. 
He left the old-time newspapers so far behind that, for the 
most part, they died out, one after another, and gave place 
to journals of a higher grade, like the Picayune, Crescent, and 
Delta. 

Eventually Gibson’s True American became tha organ of 
the Native American party, which about 1837 began to be 
powerful in New Orleans. Gibson was very aggressive in 
pressing the claims of this faction upon the public and many 
were his passages of arms with offended whigs. But about 
1840, the Native American issue ceased to be nationally im- 
portant, and without a candidate to support, or a constituency 
to depend upon, the True American eventually went the way 
of all such partisan publications. Indeed, it is noteworthy 
that all New Orleans’ strictly partisan journals suffered a like 
fate. They required outside political and official patronage 
to support them. When that was withdrawn they generally 
changed ownership or disappeared entirely. 

The Daily Tropic was begun October 1, 1842, by Alden 
S. Merrifield and was issued from No. 44 St. Charles street. 
It was a bright, well printed six-column folio paper and advo- 
cated Whig principles and, of course, sustained Henry Clay. The 
Tropic was very well written and showed a marked improve- 
ment over the. papers that had gone before it. P. Besancon, 
B. F. Flanders and others were connected. with it in an edi- 
torial capacity. Flanders was a very remarkable person. He 
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came to New Orleans in 1842 from New Hampshire and began 
his labors on the Tropic in 1844. He subsequently became 
prominent in ‘‘Reconstruction’”’ politics, was Governor of Lou- 
isiana in 1867 and Mayor of New Orleans in 1870. 

Another old newspaper still remembered with pleasure 


in New Orleans was the Courier. This journal, after an active 


and useful life of half a century, came to its death by natural 
causes, May 29, 1859. Commenced in the early days of New Or- 
leans journalism,—the first number was dated October 14, 1807, 
—it was improved from year to year by its successive managers 
till it became one of the best papers in the country. It represented 
the conservative sentiments of the Democratic party in Lou- 
isiana. That party became divided on questions of great 
moment to the South, and when new hands tried to force the 


Courier into a novel and untried position, it could not bear 


the shock and died. 

The first publishers were Thierry & Co., who late in 1809 
or early in the following year, were succeeded by Thierry & 
Dacqueny, but the following year, Thierry bought out Dac- 
queny, and thereafter was apparently editor as well as pub- 
lisher. Thierry had literary aspirations. He was the author 
of at least one play which was acted at the St. Philip Street 
Theatre. J. C. de St. Romes who acquired the paper in 1815 
directed its policies for thirty years. We have alluded to his 
difficulty with Gibson, of the Argus. St. Romes was probably the 
most distinguished journalist of his time. He retired from 
the editorship April 12, 1843, having disposed of the paper to 


Jcseph Bayon, a man of fine literary abilities, who founded > 


a bi-lingual journal, “Le Lowisianais,”’ in 1839, and discon- 
tinued it when he took over the control of the Courier. 

| St. Romes served with distinction at the battle of New 
Orleans. It is said that he suggested to Jackson to take up 
the position at Chalmette which he so brilliantly defended. 
Some years previously, when the celebrated French general, 
Moreau, was in New Orleans, he and St. Romes, in the course 
of a morning’s ride, crossed the plain of Chalmette, and Mo- 
reau, with the eye of a veteran strategist, saw at once the 
military possibilities of the spot and pointed out to his com- 
panion that here would be the logical point to confront an 
enemy advancing to attack the city. At that moment there 
was no prospect that any such contingency would ever arise; 
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however, when in 1815 the British made their desperate at- 
tempt to take the city, the remark of the gifted but unfortunate 
French soldier recurred to St. Romes and he brought it to 
Jackson’s attention; with the result which history knows of. 

St. Romes was neither a great writer, nor a great man- 
ager but he conducted the Courier with much tact and man- 
aged to retain the good-will of the people of the city down io 
the end of his career. With him were associated Charles 
Maurian, F. F. Claiborne and other accomplished literateurs 
whose names are now almost forgotten in the city which their 
labors helped so much to build up. 

The name of the Orleans Gazette was long associated with 
that of the brilliant but erratic Peter K. Wagner. Wagner, 
however, did not join the staff till 1812, when the paper had 
completed nearly ten years of existence. The first number of 
the Gazette appeared on December 20, 1804, but as it was 
really a continuation and successor of the Union, its history 
ean be said to go back to 1803, when that journa was estab- 
lished by James Lyon & Co. 

The Union had the alternative title of New Orleans Adver- 
tiser & Price Current, but on January 9, 1804, the word “or” was 
dropped and the paper flourished under its triple title as a weekly 
till February, 1804, when it became a semi-weekly. It was 
apparently printed partly in English and partly in French. 
James Lyon was often absent from New Orleans and in these 
intervals the editorial work was entrusted to J. Kidder. In 
December, 1804, the paper, but not its equipment, was purchased 
by James M. Bradford, who transformed the old Union into a 
new and much more attractive publication to which he gave the 
name of Orleans Gazette. 

Bradford was both publisher and editor of the Ovleans 
Gazette. About a year later Thomas Anderson was admitted to 
partnership and the paper, which had begun life as a tri-weekly, 
was now changed to a semi-weekly. Bradford dropped out in 
1809 and the firm became J. Hill & T. Anderson. The death of 
the former, in the following August, made Anderson sole pro- 


prietor, and on his death, just one year later, the paper passed 


into the hands of Joseph B. Baird. 
In 1812 Baird entered into a partnership with Wagner, 


who had then just recently come to town. Some time later, 
Wagner bought out his partner. It is not very clear when or how 
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this change of ownership was affected. Only occasional issues 
have survived from 1812-1814, and from them we glean but a 
hazy idea of the history of the paper during these years. But 
Wagner once at its head, it rapidly acquired prestige and 
power. 
Wagner was one of the most original and forceful char- 
acters that has been known in Southern journalism. He was 
from Baltimore, where he learned the printer’s trade, and 
acquired a knowledge of editorial work from his brother, the 
well-known Jacob Wagner. He was on the staff of his 
brother’s paper in 1812 when the office was mobbed and Gen- 
crals Harry Lee and Lingan frightfully wounded in its defense. 
Peter Wagner was a master of the denunciatory forms of 
speech and, like his fiery and martial brother, exceedingly belli- 
gerant. He was involved in many of the deadly encounters which 
diversified the life of a newspaperman in that day. Of gigantic 
statue and impressive bearing, he seemed to offer an easy tar- 
get; nevertheless, he emerged unscathed from all the duels 
in which he figured, except one, when he suffered a slight 
wound upon one. finger; and it is said that even this trivial 


- injury was due only to his rashness in insisting that the dis- 


tance separating him from his adversary should be shortened 
from the customary fifteen paces to five; at which interval it 
was impossible for his adversary to miss altogether. 

There was almost constant feud between Wagner and 
Gibson, when the latter was editor of the Argus. Gibson was © 
also from Baltimore, and not less recklessly brave than his © 
rival. In 1828, Wagner supported the candidacy of Andrew 
Jackson for the presidency and Gibson that of Adams. The 
diatribes which they wrote about each other teemed with such 
expressions as “rogue,” “coward,” “scribbler,” “turncoat,” 
“liar,” and their example was imitated by lesser writers, so 
that the newspaper end of that campaign in New Orleans was 
long remembered for its bitterness. Wagner was an intimate 
friend of Jackson, and is said to have been the first newspaper- 
man to suggest him as a candidate for the presidency. 3 

Col. Wagner lived to great age. His widow, a daughter — 
of Judge Joshua Lewis, and sister of the late Gen. John L. 
Lewis, once mayor of New Orleans, survived him and died 
towards the close of the century, at an advanced age. There 
never was a truer, more faithful, or more formidable cham- 
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pion of his party than Wagner. Numberless stories are told 
that illustrate his high sense of civic duty. For example, im- 
migrating to this city before the British invasion, Peter K. 


joined a volunteer artillery company commanded by Capt.. 


Shaw, was elected a lieutenant and did service in the garrison 
at Spanish Fort, in the defense of this city in 1815. He served 
creditably in several public positions but never achieved the 
distinction therein that he had reached in the line of political 
and partisan journalism. © 

The golden age of New Orleans, journalism came with 
the rise of the Texas Republic, the Mexican War, and 
the “gold rush” in California in 1849: All these events re- 
acted prowerfully on the New Orleans newspapers. Some of 
them became extraordinarily prosperous. The Delta and the 
Crescent, which were among the leading English papers at 
that time, sold enormous editions containing the news from 
the gold fields. However, in a sketch of this sort it is impos- 
sible to mention all the Times, Posts, Suns, Advertisers, Jour- 
nals, Tribunes, Heralds, News, Standards and Gazettes that 
have flourished in New Orleans for longer or shorter periods. 
Many of them were excellent papers while they lasted, but, 
as a rule, they died with the political party or sect to whom 
they owed their existence. I call to mind the Creole, the 
Commercial Bulletin and one or two others worthy of partic- 
ular mention. They were well written and well printed. In 
fact, up to the time of the Civil War, the newspapers of the 
- Crescent City led those of the whole country in the matter of 
good taste and typographical beauty. Even now it is a delight 
and a surprise to turn over the pages of the old papers, yellow 
with age, and gaze upon the work of the master craftsmen 
whose typographical skill, made them attractive to their own 
generation, and scarcely less so to the eyes which study them 
now, many decades after the nimble fingers that handled 
“stick” and “forme” have gone down to dusty death. 
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THE ELECTION FRAUDS IN PLAQUEMINE PARISH, 
LOUISIANA, IN 1844* 


The Nation (N. Y.), Feb. 27, 1879, pp. 146-7. 


The frauds in the parish of Plaquemine did not, as is some- 
times asserted, make Polk President; the votes of New York and 
Pennsylvania did that. When, therefore, the news of the result 
in Louisiana came dragging along through the slow mails, it 
was a fresh surprise and grief to the Whig party, which had 
been confident of carrying the State; but victory or defeat no 
longer hung upon it. The thought of the mode in which Louis- 
iana was lost to them merely heightened the bitter smile with 
which they read shortly in President Tyler’s message of the 
“sreat moral spectacle” of the election, and how “the great and 


inestimable right of suffrage has been exercised by all who were 


invested with it, dictated alone by a desire in the selection of 
the agent to advance the interests of the country, and to place 
beyond jeopardy the institutions under which it is our happiness 
to live.” Censure for overlooking the naughty doings in the 
amphibious extremity of a Gulf State would have been wasted 


on a President blind to what Webster had just been denouncing 


in Faneuil Hall as “the abominable frauds, the outrageous, flag- 
rant perjuries, which are notoriously perpetrated in all the great 
cities.” “Pennsylvania,” he continued, “if, as they say, she has 
given 6,000 for our adversaries, has done so through the basest 
fraud. Is it not so? And look at New York. In the City there 
were thrown 60,000 votes, or one vote for every five inhabitants. 
You know that fairly and honestly there can be no such thing on 


earth.” | 
They managed these things somewhat better, however, down 


in Plaquemine, whose swamps in 1840 contained only 1,351 whites, 


men, women, and children; and which polled that year a total of 
290. In 1842 the vote had fallen to 272; in 1843 it had risen to 340; 
in 1844 it was brought up to 1,014. The locofoco majority was 970; 
Polk’s majority in the State at large was 684, which the Whig 


Returning Board of that day would doubtless have reduced below 


*The paper by Miss McLure on the Elections of 1860 in Louisiana (La. Hist. 


- Quarterly, Vol. 9, p. 601, Oct., 1926), has drawn attention to the article entitled 


“Bull-Dozing in 1844” printed in the New York Nation, February 27, 1879, pp. 146-7. 
From this we quote the interesting and apparently first-hand account of the Plaque- 
mine Election Frauds of 1844, referred to in McLure’s paper. The article is anony- 
mous and we have not .been able to trace the authorship. : 
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zero by throwing out the parish altogether, for good and sufficient 
reasons. It was, in-fact, argued that Clay was fairly elected by 
76 majority, taking the vote of 1840 as a basis; but the hypo- 
thetical method of conducting elections was not so well under- 
stood then as now, and there were no returning boards. The 
Whig and anti-annexation senator in Congress, Mr. Barrow, said 
in his place that “he knew full well that the late Presidential 


election in Louisiana had been carried by the most infamous 


frauds. He knew full well that if there was any legal mode of 
purging the poll of that State, it would be found that a majority 
of the people had cast their suffrages in favor of Henry Clay.” 
To this Mr. Slidell replied, in the House, that Mr. Barrow was 
not a “responsible” person—we suppose, in the fire-eating sense 
of the term; that there might have been and probably were 
illegal votes cast for the Democratic ticket; that this sort of thing 
always occurred in warmly-contested elections, and especially in 
districts where parties were nicely balanced. He denied that 
the leaders of the Democratic party in Louisiana had encouraged 
or sanctioned frauds, and gave it as his “solemn and deliberate 
conviction” that nine-tenths of all the election frauds ever per- 


petuated in the State were of Whig origin and in favor of Whig > 
candidates. Whether because of this handsome disavowal or of 


the investigation ordered by the Louisiana House on motion of 
a member from East Feliciana (against which every Democrat 
voted but two) or because of his subsequent appointment as Min- 


ister to Mexico, Mr. Slidell’s name has come down to us as directly 


associated with the Plaquemine frauds. Certainly the arithme- 
tical appearances were opposed to the correctness of his denial, 


and the sworn affidavits made before the New Orleans Clay Club 


Committee were strongly corrobative of the Whig charges. 


The Presidential election oceupied more than a week in 1844, 
most of the States voting on the 4th of November, but some as 
late as the 11th and 12th. Louisiana began with the earliest, but, 
owing to her sparse settlement, kept the country polls open for 
three days. This custom was not lost on Judge Leonard, the 
Locofoco representative of the parish of Plaquemine in the Lou- 
isiana legislature. He chartered a couple of steamboats at New 
Orleans, the Agnes and the Planter, put on board some 350 voters, 
mostly Irish and Germans, some of whom could not speak a word 
of English, kept them well supplied with liquor, and so -took 


\ 
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them down river to the three polling places in the parish, the 
first being just below his own home. On the Planter there was 
great activity during the trip in filling up tax-receipts—a task 
which was incomplete when the first landing was reached, and 
which proved quite superflous, as the Sheriff, Charles Dutillet, | 
threw away the receipts when offered him though the law im- 
posed a property qualification. The tickets were taken as fast 
as they could be shoved into the box, no questions being asked, 
and every folded ballot being opened. The boatmen themselves, 
from pilot to engineer and cabin-boy, were made to step up and 
vote for Polk, and when this great moral spectacle had closed at 
one landing it was repeated at the next, so that each of the 
excursionists enjoyed the inestimable right of suffrage from one 
to three times. Meantime the Whigs of New Orleans, getting 
wind of this affair, had despatched a boat to witness the pro- 
ceedings, but the sheriff would not let it touch at the pier, on 
the ground that he was expecting voters by boat. By this he 
meant that the honest fellows in question would not brook delay, 
for elsewhere, when taken to task by a Whig voter for having 
opened the polls an hour before the advertised time, he declared 
that the people were clamorous to vote, and he had gratified them. 
With equal considerateness, when a stranger was challenged to 
be sworn as to his qualifications, the sheriff snatched the Bible 
from the clerk’s hands and forbade the administering of the oath. 
When the Clay voter had succeeded, after the greatest difficulty, 


- In making his way through the throng to deposit his ballot, con- 


trary to what was required of the non-resident aliens and minors 
he was regularly sworn; but his ballot too was unfolded, and 
if sometimes received, was sometimes thrown upon the floor, 
and sometimes a Locofoco ballot was substituted for it. One 
Whig, who tried in vain to reach “the table on which was the 
box of the Secretary,” prudently retired from the cabaret and 
“went out on the road, where the crowds were hurrahing for 
Polk and Dallas on all sides, and crowing like cocks.” There 
having seen a friend menaced, he tried to persuade one of his 
neighbors not to go in; but his advice was disregarded, and in a 
few minutes out came this unfortunate, “without his hat and 
wounded, his shirt covered with blood. .... He told me that 
the sheriff had struck him with a stick, and had inflicted a severe 
wound on the head, and he showed me a severe bruise on the right 
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shoulder. Then I and all my friends who wished to vote were 
obliged to leave and go to our homes, fearing that " we remained 
we should be assassinated.” 

- The bull-dozing aspect of the Plaquemine BOO attracted 
public attention least—at the South doubtless because violence to 
opponents was perfectly familiar, and generally because no one, 
either North or South, dreamed at that time of seeking a national 
remedy for such disorders. All saw in it rather a part of the 
same villany that had, on a tariff issue, carried Pennsylvania, 
and on the Texas issue carried New York, against the Whigs, by 
drawing more votes from the ballot-box than ought to have gone 
in, chiefly by means of fradulent naturalization. Many Locofoco 
counties in Pennsylvania, like Plaquemine, polled more votes 


in 1844 than they had white male inhabitants in 1840, “boding 
unfair play,” as the Philadelphia North American temperately 


remarked. It was notorious that the Locofocos resisted all at- 
tempts to diminish the opportunities for fraud. “Every Whig 
American,” said the Alexandria Gazette in the election month, 
“ought to go for a registry law. And it is somewhat remarkable 
that the political opponents of the Whigs are always opposed to 
such a law, and repeal it if passed, in whatever State they may 
get into power.” Gerrymandering, too, they practised with such 
good success that in Ohio they carried two-thirds of the Con- 
gressional districts, although their majorities were to the Whig 
majorities as 12,817 to 18,864. Their perversion of the Civil 
service to party ends was an old story. In New York, to quote 
the words of the National Intelligencer, they had “the vote of 
the mass of that class of persons who even in monarchical gov- 
ernments (and so @ fortiori in a republic, Mr. Cornell!) are pre- 
cluded from interfering in elections in any manner whatever— 
that is to say, the dependents upon executive patronage, such as 
postmasters, contractors, custom-house officers, soldiers in the 
army, seamen in the navy.” 

A partial remedy for these evils, within the province of the 
Federal Government, was the fixing a uniform day for holding 
the elections, so as to prevent voters going from one State to 
another. A bill to this effect was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Dec. 16, 1844) without opposition. Mr. Slidell of- 
fered the next day an amendment to the Constitution providing 
that the President be voted for directly by the people or the 
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legislatures without the intervention of electors. But the Whigs 
laid stress on a modification of the naturalization laws by extend- 
ing the term of residence, which had been five years under Wash- 
ington, was made fourteen years under Adams, and under Jef- 
ferson had been reduced to five again. Webster insisted on this 
in language which laid him open to the reproach of wishing to 
carry over the Whigs to the then Native-American party; but 
Mr. Greely, more practical-minded, enquired how extending the 
term from five to twenty-one years would help matters. States, 
he pointed out, would admit aliens on shorter probation, and 
Michigan and Illinois had already done so. What, then would be 
gained? Senator Morgan encountered a similar snag the other 
day when he learned from Mr. Dawes that though Chinamen can- 
not become citizens of the United States they are naturalized by 
Massachusetts. 

As we all know, nothing came of these remedies except as to 
the uniformity of election day. The Slave Power was abroad, 


and the annexation of Texas and consequent war with Mexico 


soon drove all other subjects out of mind. The Plaquemine 
frauds were forgotten, and Louisiana presently furnished a Whig 
President as the successor of Polk. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR 


By HENRY P. DART 


+e ADEN. TO wise. The Quarterly prints in each number an 
FRENCH AND installment of the Index of the Records of 


SPANISH ARCHIVES our French Colonial Superior Council and 
OF LOUISIANA. a like installment of the Index of our 


Spanish Colonial Judicial Records. 

The French Index was begun in the early part of this 
century under the auspices of the Louisiana Historical Society 
but the lack of funds interrupted it. In 1920 it was resumed 
with funds contributed by the late W. R. Irby of New Orleans, 
and the writer was put in charge of the task. 

Under his direction the scope of the effort was enlarged 
and the Spanish Records were brought under examination 
for the first time. The French Index was assigned to Mrs. H. 
H. Cruzat and the Spanish to Miss Laura L. Porteous. 

The generous gift of Mr. Irby was by its terms recognized 


to be insufficient and was in fact intended only to give the 


work an impetus that it was hoped would not stop before 
support for its conclusion would come from other benefactors 
cr from the State, whose duty it clearly is to do this valuable 
and necessary work. 

When the Irby gift was exhausted in 1925, the t ceisions 
State Museum came to the rescue and it seems certain now 
that under its administration this difficult and enormous labor 
will not again be interrupted. 

At the beginning it was contemplated to make only an 
index to the subject matter but as it proceeded, the great 
historical value of the documents became more and more evi- 
dent. The necessity of broadening the scope of the Index in 
each section was apparent and it has now become a Calendar, 
that is to say, a succinct and accurate statement of the con- 
tents of each record; but the vast number of these papers im- 
poses brevity, or this generation would not live to see its com- 
pletion. | 

The French Index has been printed up to and including 
the year 1740. The remaining twenty-eight years of that era 
have been partially indexed. The Spanish Index has been 
printed up to 1774, leaving twenty-nine years to come with the 
printer practically at the heels of the compiler. 
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It is not too much to say the investigation of these records | 


so far as we have gone has given an aspect to the eighteenth 
century in Louisiana that renders necessary a rewriting of much 
of our history of this period. If this be true of the developments 


of the first fifty years of the French era, it is more positively — 


the case in the Spanish time, for it is not stretching the effect 
of the Index to say that every entry in it is fresh and new. 
We are here discovering a hitherto unknown, and of course 
unexplored country. 

These brief indices that fill about one-third of the Quar- 
terly are eagerly read by many of our readers who recognize 
the intense interest of this daily chronicle of life in Louisiana 
in the French and Spanish eras. It is veritably a gist of news 
just as interesting as the like memo furnished by our daily 
newspapers. 

It is even more than this, for it sisanlidiives family rec- 


-ords and opens up the social, economic, legal, political and 


private life of the times. Every now and then it brings out 
some vivid incident, some extraordinary occurrence, that ab- 
sorbs the reader and realizes the truth of the proverb there is 
nothing new under the sun, for these old papers show a continuity 
of events, a recurrence of actions that resemble the — of 
today. 

Then too, the editor often puts his finger on some brief 
paragraph and calls for a full translation, and he is scarcely 
ever disappointed on the news value, or the historical interest 
of the details. Indeed, it has become a habit of the daily 
press to ratify this statement. Our pages have been filled with 
papers of this character first brought to attention by the work 
of the compilers of the Index, and every number of the Quar- 
terly that carries such items provides columns of special re- 
writing of it by our daily contemporaries. 

Thus many thousands read our production in this new 
shape with no thought of the two toiling scholars who face 
and interpret from sun up to sun down the ancient script of 
our forefathers in Louisiana, industriously piled up in these 
records. 

The creators of these manuscripts worked with no eye on the 
future, doing their bit, to the best of their ability, but the happy 
survival of the remnants of their labors has opened up a literature 
that will be studied with even more interest hereafter than it 
now excites, how great so ever this last (may be.) 
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RECORDS OF THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF LOUISIANA 
XXXV. 


(Continued from April, 1927.) 
May Ist to December 30th, 1740. 


By HELOISE H. CRUZAT 


May 1,1740. Jacques Cantrelle and his wife, Marguerite Lar- 


2 pp. ; meniau, acknowledge owing to the Company 

the sum of 602 livres, in balance due for ac- 
Se a count of Cantrelle and his wife, in settlement 
Company of the of late Cressement’s debt. Contracting par- 
Indies. ties promise to pay said balance one year from 


date. Mortgage security. 


May 2. Antoine Aufrere and his wife, Mathurine Guille- 
2 pp. meont, owe to the heirs of late Mr. De Richar- 

ville the sum of 3697 livres, 16 sols, this day 
Receipt of money received by way of deposit, from R. P. D’Ou- 
treleau, S. J., until negotiable by draft. Mort- 


subsequent 
discharge of same. gage security. 


May 21, 1740. R. P. D’Outreleau receipts 
for said sum, in full discharge of A. A. and 


wife. 
May 3. Proceedings conducted by Louis Plumard, Es- 
10 pp. Councillor and Royal. Secretary and 
guardian of his minor children, Louis Joseph 
Partition of and Marie Francoise Plumard, born of late 


~ Dame Marguerite Duterte, eldest daughter 
Damelectig. ana. for hair portion of said estates. 
Marguerite The other half shall go to Joseph Duterte, 
Mareau. surviving son. Substantial array of securities 


and real estate parcels in France. 


May 3. D’Auseville files complaint in regard to a large 
4 pp. miscellany of goods consigned to him by Mr. 
Protest against = Rasteau of La Rochelle, on board L’Amiable 


go 6Susanne, Captain Provost. Some of the goods 

badly damaged and serious instances of short- 
age occur, as well in weight as in quantity of 
articles. Items include blankets, flour, shirts 
and textiles (marred by wine and oil), shot, 
walnut oil, honey, fishing lines, millstones for 
grinding buckwheat, soap. Stained and edges 
worn. 
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May 4. Louis Duverne, also given Duvernay (he does not 
214 pp. sign), minor orphan, herewith authorized by 

noble Dame Marie Bonnet, widow of Mr. De 
Contract of — Vaux Paris, engages to learn the trade of 
apprenticeship. mason and roofer with Nicolas Judice. Term 


of five years from date of March 1, 1740. At 
end of terms, May 3, 1745, contract fulfilled 
and sum stipulated is paid. Badly charred. 


May 4. Andre Gerbe, formerly interested in a _ vessel 
1 p. “coming from the Islands of America,” was 
present at La Balise when Commander Taille- 
responsibility for fer was called to account by storekeeper Bar- 
a hawser. bin for supplying a hawser to a Spanish ves- 


sel; such cordage being reserved for the 
(French) King’s vessels. Commander T. dis- 
claimed all part in the matter, but was con- 
tradicted by B. 


May 5. Jacques Dausant, owner of the vessel St. Jean, 

1 p. was also at Balise when the dispute arose be- 

Further evidence tween Taillefar and-Barbin. To the preced- 

on same subject. ing statement Mr. Dausant adds the detail 

that Mr. T.. in his angry excitement, pushed 
Mr. B. into the mud. 


May 5. -Undersigned—corroborates the two preceding 
2 pp. statements with the slight variant that Mr. 

Barbin was pushed in such fashion that he fell 
The same. with one foot in the water. Commander de 


Taillefert (so signed) files these papers in the 
Recorder’s office. 


May 5. Mr. D’Auseville, reviewing the case of his dam- 

4 pp. aged importations and missing goods, asks for 
a descent of justice, or legal investigation of 

rs the case, in presence of Captain Provost of 
. ate L’Amiable Susanne. Judge Salmon so orders 

Susanne 

responsible for and names Mr. Bobé Descloseaux to conduct 

damage tocargo. the proceedings, attended by Recorder Henry. 


Notice given to Captain P. Stained. 
May 6. 3 pp. The findings bear out Mr. D’Auseville’s 
Report of viewers COmplaint, as first filed. Signed: Provost, 
of damaged goods. D’Auseville, Bobé Descloseaux, Henry, Re- 
corder. Stained. 


May 6. 4pp. Jean Baptiste Gros, native of Lyons, and Anne 
Marriagecontract. Droullon, of Natchitoches. 
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May 7. 1p. J. Banco eee hearing that one Baudemont, 
alias Des Lauriers, is selling a plantation at 
Suit to prevent Pointe Coupée, herewith opposes the delivery 


onthe did of the proceeds until he, J. B. P., be paid the 


debt. sum of 127 livres, duly owed by Des Lauriers. 
3 May 7. Ensign Trudeau, of Colonial Marine detachment, 
2 pp. asks leave to sell four negroes or negresses, 


Petition to sell together with three acres of land, in settle- 
slaves and land. ment of his debts to the Company. Judge 
Salmon approves. 


Faquier vs. Descloseaux. Out of 
| ourt. 

Rene Challion vs. Fitzgerald. F. to pay note 
and costs. 

Joseph Carriere vs. Robin. R. to return dug- 
out and pay. 

L. vs. Ferchaud estate. Net claim allowed L. 

Livet vs. Daussant. L. nonsuited and out of 
Court. Contract cancelled. 

Livet vs. J. B. P. L. to pay 130 livres and 
residue of a certain account. L. nonsuited 
in other pleas. 

Jacques Livet vs. Joseph Chaperon. J. L. 
nonsuited. 

Ferrand shall satisfy Ferchaud estate (pas- 
sage incomplete). 


May 7. 
2 pp. 
Decisions by the 


Superior Council 
in sundry suits. 


A. 


May 7. Judgment in suit of De Lorme vs. Chenier. That 
3 pp. negro be appraised and that his value or the 
csion Gros equivalent be returned to Sr. Delorme. Notice 
registers of . | and copy of above decision served on Sr. Che- 
Superior Council. nier by Sheriff Lenormand. 
May 17, 1740. -Appraisement of negro 
drowned by Chenier’s negligence. Dreux and 
St. Martin appraise negro at 1300 livres Colo- 
nial currency. Document in good condition. 


May 7. Statement of expense to carry tar and pitch from 

2 pp. : Mobile to Dauphine Island following the wreck 

3 ! of “L’Aventurier”’ and the hiring of a barge 

Ruling of Council and four men for that purpose. Statement is 
en salvaging of said to accompany letter but is not in it. 

deni caadek of May 7. Considering that there is not enough 

L’Aventurier. cash in Registry to cover this expense, Council 

_ orders said Roy to send demand to ship own- 

* ers.. Signed by Salmon, Bobé Descloseaux, 

Couturier and Raguet. Document badly 


stained. 
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May 8. 1 p. Petition to Superior Council by Sr. Lassus Mar- 
silly to homologate decision of last January 


Appliontion ~ and March between himself and Sr. Ignace 
dentate of Trepagnier, that it may be executed and costs 


Superior Council. be on said Trepagnier. For Sr. Marsilly by Ja- 
han. Document in very bad condition. 


May 8. 1 p. Sale advertised. Auction announced of prop- 
 seneliam erty seized under said judgment for the mor- 
thereunder. row. 


The property noted above is sold. The 
May 9. 2 pp. slaves yield 5060 livres. Returns for land not 


stated. 
pearytis tnd May 12, 1740. Mr. Trudeau receipts for 
said writ. 5060 livres; Court costs, 302 livres deducted. 
May 9. A detached note which apparently may have 


served to brief the reports filed in piracy case. 
Memorandum on Official copies were delivered to the “‘said Cap- 
tain’’ Lemoyne, elsewhere described as Sec- 


ond Captain. 


May 9. | Mr. Senet conveys his plantation of 18 acres, ad- 


3 pp. joining the Little Desert, to Joseph Dauphin 
for 6000 livres, payable in three equal yearly 

Sale of land. installments, to date from one year after occu- 
pation. Mr. Du Breuil is named. as security 


for Dauphin. 


May 11. 2 pp. Plantation property of late Jaffre, alias La Lib- 
Inventory and erté, three and a half leagues from town. Af- 


appraisement. fair of Widow Jaffre. 


May 11. Between Sr. Louis Harang, son of Pierre Harang 

(14784) (2865) and Jeanne Fillon, native of the Parish of 

fo 14.31% pp. Nancy, Bishopric of Chartres, and Dame Bar- 

Marriagecontract. be Herterin, widow of deceased Michel Ze- © 
ringue, a carpenter of this Colony. 

(14786) May 11, 1740. Collated copy of inventory 

| of goods of deceased Michel Zeringue. 


May 12. Louis Baudemont, alias De Lauriers, and his wife 
2 pp. Jeanne Renée (she signs Jeannet de Lauriers), 

| convey to Mr. Gerard Pery of New Orleans 
Sale of real and his patron, Pierre Ricard of Pointe Coupée, 
property: a plantation at Pointe Coupée, having front of 


four acres, for the sum of 1000 livres paid 
cash. Subjoined receipt by J. Bancio Piemont 
to Recorder Henry for 1000 livres in sequel 
to injunction filed on May 7. 
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May 12. Ensign Santilly, now starting for Illinois, owes a 
2 pp. combined sum of 1388 livres, 2 sols, to Mr. 
Gerard Pery for merchandise shown in ac- 

Bond (with companying itemized statement. Some of the 
of prices are noteworthy; especially chocolate at 
5 livres per pound. There are six folding lan- 


terns at 3 livres each. Obligation payable in 
May, 1741, either in current funds or in IIli- 
nois produce at option of Pery. 


May 14. Dominique Dallemand, a native of Vermes in the 
4 pp. Palatinate, Bishopric of Vermes (Worms), and 

Marriage contract. Anne Rousseau, a native of Natchez. 
| September 3, 1740. Attorney Fleuriau. or- 
ders registration of this contract for due 


execution. 
May 14. Claude Fleuruer, a native of Fontaine Francoise 
4 pp. in Burgundy, Diocese of Dijon, and Dame 


Marriage contract. Anne Colet, widow of late Claude Joseph 
Reno, native of New Orleans. 


May 16. J. B. Gauvain, innkeeper, was much surprised to 
1 p. hear that the banns were out between Louis 

| | Cheval and Louise Soulande, widow of Jaffre, 
Remonstrance of alias La Liberté. Madame Jaffre has assured 
a rejected suitor J. B. G. in the presence of witnesses that it 


against the 
eds marriage was her intention to wed him in preference to 
to another. every other choice, nay, more, Madame re- 


turned Sieur Cheval’s ring and accepted a ring 
~ and other little gifts from J. B. G., who means 
to sue Cheval unless the latter desists from his 


present course. 


_ May 17. 2 pp. Gerard Pery moves for citation of Procureur 
Sil ciininst D’Auseville to surrender avails from Ferchaud 
ten Rirnaived tae estate. Judge Salmon approves and Mr. D. is 
Vacant Estates. cited. 

: May 20. Mr. D’Auseville answers to the 
effect that the debtors of the estate have not 
paid, and suggests that Pery pursue them. 


Stained and fading. ~ | ~~ 
May 18. Estienne de Lalande Dalcour files word of the 
1 p. ) death of a young negro, Jeannot, aged 15 
Report of death years, from prevalent throat disease. Mr. Dal- 
of slave. cour makes this report in his capacity and 


function of husband of Madame Veuve de la 
Chaise. | 
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May 18. 
1 p. 
Report of 


runaway slave. 


May 19. 


Power of 
attorney. 


May 19. 


Sale of slave. 


May 20. 


Suit against 
estate. 


May 21. 


Power of attorney 
by wife of Louis 


Juchereau St. 
Denis to her 
husband to sell 


land in Canada. 
See May 31, 1740. 


| May 22. 


Contract of 
apprenticeship. 


May 23. 
2 pp. 


Agreement 


between surviving 
husband and the 


heirs of his 


deceased wife on 


division of her 
dowry. 
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Estienne de Lalande Dalcour files report that a 
negro named Famussa, belonging to Madame 
Dalcour, has run away for no cause but the 
runaway habit. Legal action seems in order 
if the slave be caught. 


Pierre D’Esmar Dorchier, Chevalier and Lord of. 
Boulleville, to (blank) for collecting the Chev- 
alier’s maternal inheritance. Badly blurred. 


Andre Gerbe, conjointly with Captain Dausson 
of the ship St. Jacques, in port from Leogane, 
has sold to Mr. Barbin, Royal storekeeper at 
La Balise, a negro boy; terms private. Con- 
tract dated past February 6. 


Jacques Perier, carpenter, sues for debt of 50 
livres due him by Ferchaud estate. Mr. D’Au- 
seville, Procureur of Vacant Estates, cited and 
notice served on him by Sheriff Lenormand. 


Madame Emmanuelle Sancho de Navarre, wife 
and spouse of Messire Louis de Juchereau, Es- 
quire, Sieur de St. Denis, King’s Commander 
at. Nachitoches, authorizes her husband to 
deed a parcel of land belonging to her on the 
coast of Beauport, Canada; whereby the hold- 
er shall enjoy rights unreserved. Madame 
makes her mark but does not sign. Macdon- 
ogh signs as witness. 


Olivier Dormoy, minor orphan, authorized by his 


uncle, Francois Mousseau, engages to continue 

learning the shoemaker’s trade with Maurice 

Levesque for term of two years from date. 

Olivier’s previous master in this trade, Nicolas 

— alias Belhumeur, is about to start for- 
ance. 


Nicolas Ducret, widower of late Marie Louise 


Catho, Widow Dormoy and his brother-in-law, 
Francois Mausseau, husband of Marie Magde- 
laine Catho, agree on amicable division of the 
dowry, 2000 livres, contributed by late Ma- 
dame Ducret. The brother-in-law is maternal 
uncle of minor children Olivier and Louise 
Dormoy and Ducret has a minor son. Maus- 
seau receipts to Ducret for 1000 livres cash 
on behalf of minors Olivier and Louise. 
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- May 23.1 p. Jean Romagau, locksmith, to (name left blank), 


Power of 


attorney. 


May 24. 


Power of 


attorney. 


May 24. 


3 pp. 
Power of 
attorney. 


May 24. 


Decision of 
Superior Council. 


May 24. 


Power of 
attorney. 


May 25. 


Power of 
attorney. 


May 25. 


3 pp. 


Petition to sell 


slave. 


May 28. 


Decisions of 
Superior Council. 


for settling his parent’s estate (vicinity of Bor- 
deaux). | 


Alphonse de La Buissonniere, Captain of de- 


tached Company of Marine, and now com- 
manding in Illinois but in transit at New Or- 
leans to (name in blank), for selling three 
houses belonging to the Captain in the City of 
Toulon. Also another procuration to compro- 
mise and settle to the pleasure of Madame 


Gourdain. 


Widow Magny, the Captain’s mother, to Madame 


Gourdain, who is to use her free discretion as 
regards the Captain’s interests here in ques- 
tion and complexity involved. Her past and 


present benefactions to the Captain place his 


claims in a category quite apart from demands 


or assumptions. Madame G.’s good will is to 


be the final arbiter. 


Procureur D’Auseville for estate of late Surgeon 


Major Auber vs. Marine Officer Pontalba. 
Suit dismissed; costs divided. 


Captain Alphonse de La Buissonniere to (name 


left blank), for collecting certain arrears of 
annuity in favor of the Captain from those in . 
charge thereof at Hotel de Ville in Paris. 


al vs D’Outreleau, S. J., Superior of the Jesuit 
‘Missions in Illinois, for all the Louisiana Prov- 


ince to R. P. , ». J., for looking after mis- 
sionary cceacerns in Louisiana within financial 
bounds of 12,000 livres. 


Mr. Lalande Dalcour, attorney for Madame Gen- 


evieve Trepagnier, Widow Vaubery, asks leave 
to sell a slave of Madame’s property. Judge 
Salmon approves and said slave is auctioned 
on May 30, to Mr. Trenaunay Chanfret for 
1800 livres. Scorched and blurred. 


1. De La Pommeraye, Trudeau, de La Buisson- 


niere (for Trudeau minors), vs. Estienne 
de La Lande Dalcour. (Conclusion torn.) 
Estate suit compromised; costs divided. 


2. Ducret, alias Belhumeur and Francois Son- 


gy vs. —————. Songy is released from 
his security. 
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May 28. Jean Veillon, simesiiiinai engages to work for Mr. 
2 pp. Trenaunay de Chanfret in the carpenter’s trade 


bidilitaiales until certain named work be done. Collateral 

personal service | Provisos. Terms 1250 livres a year, to date 

as carpenter. from J. V.’s arrival at Pointe Coupée. Same 
date, J. V. receipts for 100 livres on account 
of the foregoing engagement. 


May 28. Chevalier Henry de Louboey, King’s Lieutenant 


Deinik oh in this Province to (name left blank), for col- 


attorney. lecting certain salary dues accruing to the © 


Chevalier at Marine headquarters in France. 


May 28. Francois Louis Chauvet Du Breuil owes Antoine 
1 p. Francois de Sardou Villers de Billaud (also 
Acknowledgment Officer in the Swiss Regiment), the sum of 299 
of debt. livres due on a loan and promise to pay in 


France to the order of Sieur Du Billeaud. 
Mortgage security. Signed by Chauvet Du- 
breuil, Bunel, Dehallier and Henry, Notary. 


May 30. Jean Joseph Delfau de Pontalba, officer in Ma- | 
ee rine detachment, to Major Francois Simart de 
attorney. Bellile, for collecting a debt of 550 livres from > 


Pierre Du Rocher, alias vastilon, settler at 
Pointe 


May 31. Louis Joseph Bizoton, First CS eeicilior in Super- 
ener at ior Council, now starting for France, to Claude 
attorney. Joseph Villars Du Breuil, Royal contractor of 


buildings and fortifications in this Colony, for 
transacting business in B’s absence. Details 


added. 


May 31. Officer Pierre Courtand of the vessel “‘Les Deux 

Acknowledgment Anges,’ owes Francois Jahan, Company’s em- 

of debt. ployee, the sum of 1252 livres on a loan and 
promises to pay in France (particulars given) 
one year from date. Mortgage security. 


May 31. Messire Louis de Juchereau, Esquire, Sieur de 
ee St. Denis, Chevalier of the Military Order of 
St. Louis, and Commander of Nachitoches, 
property in with the consent of his wife, Dame Emman- 
Canada. uelle Sancho de Navarre, herewith cedes to 


his nieces at Quebec his part and portion ‘“‘in 


a manor at Grande Anse,”’ Coast of Beauport, 
Canada. See May 21, 1740. 
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No date. Excerpt from report made by experts and car- 
Report on penters concerning repairs and necessities fur- 


repairs made to nished the ship ‘‘Le St. Jaques.”’ 
ship St. Jacques. 


May 31. 


2 pp. 


Suit for lodging 


Petition to Superior Council by Baptiste Gauvain, 
innkeeper, for citation of Sr. Calimache for 
payment of sum due him for lodging, board, 
etc. Citation issued and notice served on Cali- 


and board. 
| mache by Sheriff Lenormand. 
June 1. Chevalier De Diederich certifies that the late Sr. 
1 p. Dupart is indebted to Sr. Rasteau for the sum 
Testimony of 5196 livres, 17 sols, 3 deniers. Document 


regarding debt. 


Sale of real 


property. 


water stained. 


Former Councillor D’Auseville to (name left 


4 June 1. 

; 3 pp. blank), for collecting certain dividends due or 
Dein of still to mature from Cashier of the Company 
attorney. of the Indies on 13 shares which Mr. D’A. de- 

posited in Company’s office (Paris) under date 
of September 20, 1726. Payment negotiable 
with Mr. Jacques Rasteau, merchant and ship 

owner of La Rochelle. 
June 1. Former Councillor D’Auseville to Mr. Jacques 
2 pp. Rasteau, merchant and ship owner at La Ro- 
diam ot chelle, for collecting, until this commission be 

' attorney. revoked, certain dividends on 13 shares of the 

| French Company deposited with Company’s 

4, officer, Nicolas, on 20 Sept., 1726. Mr. J. R. 

: lives at La Rochelle; he may transfer his pow- 

“2 ers to substitutes in Paris. 

June 1. Former Councillor D’Auseville to Mr. Merle, Sr. 

4 pp. de Grand Clos, merchant and ship owner at 

Rian of St. Malo, for withdrawing from Mr. Jean Jung, 

attorney. ship owner at Bordeaux, certain commercial 
papers consigned to him by Mr. Antoine Mar- 
covel, merchant of Nantes. 

June 2. Mr. Gerard Pery to Mr. Francois Jahan, con- 

veying business powers. 

June 3. Barthelmy Du Bic and his wife, Susanna Gal- 

‘ 2 pp. berou, sell to Louis Menard a site in this town 


No. 220 Bourbon Street, with house and ap- 
_purtenances for 1400 livres, whereof 400 livres 
were paid cash. Residue payable in stated 
installments. Mortgage security. Outstanding 
sums are duly receipted on July 2, 1740 and 
December 12, 1740. | 
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June 4. 
414 pp. 


Decisions in 
sundry suits by 


Superior Council. 


June 6. 

1 p. 

Petition to sell 
real property. 


| June 6. 


2 pp. 
Power of 
attorney. 


June 6. 


2 pp. 
Sale of ship. 


June 7. 
2 pp. 


Suit to enforce 
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1. Pierre Delorme pleading for enforcement of 
a ruling dated May 7, 1740. Arbitration 
verdict sustained. Provisos accordingly. 

Ferchaud estate vs. Jean Carithon. For es- 
tate; net sum due. 

Jacques Perier vs. Ferchaud estate. For J.P. 

Jean Robin vs. Gaspard Bellome. For J. R. 
Claim Rice. 

Jean Robin vs. Joseph Blanpin. 

Widow Ferchaud vs. F. estate. Further in 
process. 

Gerard Pery vs. de Chavannes. Against 
de Chavannes. 

D’Auseville vs. de Chavannes. Against de 
Chavannes. 

Gauvain vs. Calimache-Macarty. Mr. Ma- 
carty shall satisfy given demand. 


tate complexitude further in solution. 
M. represented by Jatain vs. Joseph Cas- 
tang. Arbitration ordered. | 
Marsilly vs. Alexandre, Macarty and other 
heirs of Trepagnier estate. Referred to 
the Procureur General. 


Joseph Lecour asks leave to sell five lots near 
Cemetery. Being about to start on a trip, he 
bespeaks one advertisement on Sunday next. 
Granted. No opposition. June 7 and 9. 


Jean Labro and his wife, Jeanne Marguerite Gil- | 


bert Derdenne Bunel, to Mr. Gerard Pery for 
business defined in detail. Mr. and Mrs. Labro 
are about to start for France. 


Brigantine La Marie, burden of about 35 tons, 
awarded to highest bidder, Jacques Vincent 
Le Pres for 3000 livres, paid cash plus court 
expenses. Partly faded. | 


Mr. J. Banco Piemont advanced some goods to 
Sieur Turpin of Illinois, bill being 4000 livres, 
and to Sieur Guillaume Liberge for sum of 


lien on goods sold. 2648 livres, as shown by bonds of past Febru- 


ary 20 and March 8, respectively. Mr. Pie- 
mont has learned that his debtors were de- 
stroyed by the savages. Let him seize the 
_ identical goods advanced and reported to have 


Joseph Chaperon vs. Larche Grandpre. Es- 


af 
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come down by dugout. Judge Salmon orders 
preliminary action. _ 

Inventory of — Contents of a dugout belonging to late Sr. 

said merchandise. TJ iberge. Formalities described and goods 
listed in detail, together with business papers. 
This record will afford a fair notion of cur- 
rent articles of trade at the time. Property 
committed to Procureur D’Auseville June 15, 
1740. Six creditors file injunctions. 


June 8. Sr. Louis Le Breton, First Secretary of the Ma- 
(114925) rine, acknowledges his indebtedness to the | 
(2900) Company of the Indies for the sum of 4068 
io. livres for slaves acquired from Marie Cheva- 
16 pp. lier, widow .of Joseph Faguier. to whose suc- 


) cession these slaves belonged; obligating him- 
Acknowledgment colf to pay the Company in two equal pay- 


Su of ments within two years and furnishing secur- 

Indies. ity for said debt. Signed: Jahan, Le Breton, 

Bimont, witness, J-B. Faucon Dumanoir, 
Henry. 


- Approved by Salmon, Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the King for the affairs of the 
Company of the Indies. Document charred. 


June 9. 2 pp. Jeussin Chenie and his wife, Elizabeth Luies 


Acknowledgment (Signature Ysabel Luies), owe the sum of 


ef debt to 59214 livres to the Company in balance of an 


Company of the estate account and promise to pay within one 


Indies. month from date. Mortgage security. 

June 9. Army Officer Augustin Le Pelletier owes Mr. 
1 p. Joseph Assailly the sum of 905 livres on a 
‘Acknowledgment loan payable in Paris on borrower’s arrival 
of debt. there. Proviso for preference should Le Pelle- 

tier die. Mortgage security. | 

June 9. Sieur Frederic Leonard and Marie Francoise Au- 
(14929) bert, (Sr. Joseph Carriere acting as tutor for 
(2902) the latter, who is a minor), before Notary 
fo 15. Henry, that marriage contract be annulled by 


ae ue mutual consent, as no. religious celebration fol- 
marriage contract lowed the same; it is agreed that neither of the 


by mutual , heretofore contracting parties may be in any 
consent, the way whatever held thereto, for any reason 
parties not whatsoever. All parties and witnesses have 


having married. 


signed excepting said Frederic Leonard who 
declared that he could not write nor sign. | 
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June 10. 
(14936) (2906) 
4 pp. 

Marriage 
contract. The 
man in this 
contract is the 
same whose 
marriage contract 
with another 
woman was 


annulled on 
June 9. 


June 10. 
2 


Power of 
attorney. 


June 10. 


Draft on Paris. 


June 10. 
2 pp. 


Power of 
attorney. 


June 12. 
1 p. 


Report of dead 
slaves. 


June 14, 
2 pp. 


Deposit of funds. 
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Jéan Frederic Leonard, son of Jean Baptiste 


Leonard and of deceased Marie Polar; a na- 
tive of Béhm, Bishopric of Liege, Diocese of 
Luxembourg, and Marie Jeanne Drapeau, 
minor daughter of deceased Zacharie Drapeau 
and of Marie Prou, now married to Guillaume 
Bosquerat, a native of New Orleans, Bishopric 
of Quebec. Signed by Marie Jeanne Drapeaux, 
Jean Baptiste Leonard, Jahan, Marianne Prox, 
Darby, Bunel, Le Duc, Bourbon, Caron, Henry. 

September 3, 1740. Demand of Procureur 
General of the King for registration of above 
contract. Signed: Fleuriau. 


Louise Margane de la Valtrie, widow first of 
Captain Charles Dutisné, secondly of Recorder 
Michel Rossard, to whom she was married on 
terrhs of separate property, who herewith 
authorizes (name left blank) to represent her 
interests in conjunction with her brother, Sr. 
de la Valtrie, in the matter of settling the es- 
tates of their parents. 


“Monsieur Le Pelletier interested in the King’s 
farms and resident in Rue du Roy de Sicile, in 
rear of le Petit St. Antoine, Paris, will please 
to pay at sight this first draft of 240 francs, 5 
sous, to the order of Captain De Blanc of 
Marine troops. (Augustin) Le Pelletier.” 


Madame Louise Margane de la Valtrie, Widow 
of Captain Charles Dutisné and next of Michel 


Rossard to for procuring 
copy of her marriage contract, drawn before 


notary of Quebec. 


Mr. Estienne de la Lande Dalcour, farmer of the 
plantation belonging to Coustilhas estate files 
report of the death of two slave children, Jan- 
ette, aged 3 years and Pierre, | a half breed, 
aged 614 years. 


Bernard Causse, pilot at Rochefort, but now in 
transit at New Orleans, has sold a lot of goods 
on commission, for various merchants at 
Rochefort. Failing to obtain drafts herein, he 
has been advised to leave the money on deposit 
with solvent parties. Accordingly he intrusts 
the same to Jean Caron; to wit, the sum of 
5901 livres. Sundry provisos follow. 
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1 p. Statement of Mr. B. Causse’s transactions 
on behalf of sundry merchants at Rochefort. 
Total Reckoning: 5901 livres. 


June 14. Captain Fraussure de Villerz, sale proceeds, 183 
1 p. : livres (estate affair) cannot obtain a draft for 
Deposit of funds. same and he leaves the money in Recorder’s 

office. 
June 16. Inventory of Property, personal effects, real es- 
Inventory of tate and papers of late Jean Baptiste La 
property. Pierre, wig-maker. — 7 


Creditor Broset files injunction based o 
note of 30 livres. 3 

The decedent was twice married and sur- 
vived by his second wife who at her marriage 
to La Pierre was the widow of Viguier. Each 
had a child of the preceding marriage, and 
there was a minor of this last,—three sets of 


: tutors were appointed to these. $ 
June 20. Captain Jacques Andre Provost, of the Ship 
L’Aimable Suzanne, 150 tons, has received of 
Bill of lading P. Rasteau, three casks of indigo and 14 bun- 


a dles of deerskins to be delivered to Mr. Ras- 
on thin teau at La Rochelle. Freight will be reckoned 
in France, 3 sols and 6 deniers per pound of 


Suzanne. 
indigo and 70 livres a ton for peltries. 
Printed form; written entries, partly faded. 
1 p. | Consigned by Paul Rasteau of New Orleans, 
idihen of anid account and risks of those interested in com- 
merchandise. mercial package R. by ship “L’Aimable Su- 


zanne,” bound for La Rochelle. Weight of 
indigo 1010 pounds net, freight figures differ. 
Value 71761, livres. 


June 22. 1p. Francois Gaspalliere, workman in the tar pits of 


Subpoena to Bunel & Co., across the Lake and his fellow 
abe geen in workmen Joseph Gatoir and Perron are cited 


salvage from _to appear to testify in regard to what goods 
wreck of a ship. they saved from wrecked Spanish sloop. 


June 23. Lassus Marsilly, widower of late Dame Gen- 
214 pp. Bunel, of Trepagnier 
| . Ignace an ancois Trepagnier; r. 
Macarty, spouse of Dame Francoise Tre- 
Trepagnier pagnier; Mr. Estienne Dalcour, Attorney for 
litigation. ° Dame Genevieve Trepagnier, widow of Mr. 
Huot de Vaubery; all being joint heirs of said 


Dame Genevieve Bunel. 
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26. 


Power of 
attorney. 


July 3. 


Sale of goods 
advertised. 


July 5. 


Sale of effects 


of the late J. B. 


La Pierre. 


July 8. 4 pp. 
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Trepagnier the father of the plantiff is or- 
dered to render a full accounting on the basis 
of the inventory. 

Decision of Council adopts the Procureurs 
conclusions thereon. 

Signed: Salmon, Raguet, Lafreniere. 


Mr. Joseph Lassus Marsilly, being about to start 


for France qualifies Mr. Francois Jahan to 
look after his affairs of collection, especially 
from Mr. Trepagnier the elder, and to settle 
Company’s claim on Mr. Marsilly. Edges 
worn and blackened. 


Merchandise of late Guillaume Liberge to be 


sold at auction on the morrow, in the house 
of Attorney D’Auseville. 

Total proceeds 7874 livres, 5 sols. Proceed- 
ings occupied two days, July 4 and 5. 


Louis Roy, father and tutor of Marie Jeanne Roy, 


widow of Jean Baptiste La Pierre, and Isaac 
Poisat, guardian in the case, ask leave to sell 
the property of the estate to discharge the 
debts; the surplus, if any, to be turned over to 
tutor. 

Sale of property. Proceeds 834% livres. 


July 20. Slip. Hospital Steward Raguet has received of Mr. 


Receipt of legacy 


to the poor. 


July 23. 


July 26. 
3 pp. 


Petition of ship 


workman for a 
survey of the St. 
Jacques. 


Pery; executor for late Jaffre, alias La Liberté, 
the sum of 500 livres, a legacy to the poor. 


Undersigned R. P. F. Pierre has received 


from Mr. Pery, executor for the late Mr. La 
Liberté, the sum of 300 livres on behalf of 


masses. 


Joseph Landal, Alexis Piquet, Jean Chapelle and 


Julien — Ollivier, ship workmen on the St. 
Jacques, which is about to leave Mobile for 
France, petition Judge Salmon to order that 
~ we ship be examined by the Captain of the 

July 26, 1740. Order by Salmon to Sr. de 
Livaudais, Captain of the Port in New Orleans, 
to examine the ship the St. Jacques conscien- 
tiously and to report thereon. 

Notice served on Sr. de La Rondinniere, 


- Captain, and Sr. de la Thiolais, second cap- 


tain. of said ship, the St. Jacques, on petition 


and order, by Sheriff peaoemand. Document 


stained. 
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July 27. 1. Pierre Caesar vs. Sieur Dausans; defend- 
Buctslons: of ant shall receive the sassafras in ques- 
Superior Council. tion (saxafras) without delay, or other- 


wise he shall bear all costs, damages and 
interests. Court costs divided. 
2. Rondeau, settler at Pointe Coupée, vs. Louis 
Boissiere. For plaintiff for 1000 livres. 
Claim based on a slave affair. Signed: 
Salmon. Script of Fleuriau. 
December 9, 1740. Receipt by Le Normand 
for amount of said judgment. 


July 30. Messrs. Couturier and P. Rasteau ask leave to 
1 p. sell a certain number of negroes in order to 
accommodate Mr. P. R. with reference to re- 
slaves. | trieving some of his advances, now that he 


expects to sail for France on family business. 
Judge Salmon approves under proviso that the 
proceeds be placed with Court Recorder for 
securing creditors. 

Aug. 1. Mr. J-B. Claude Bobé Desclozeaux learning 

1 p. of the sale proposed by Messrs. Couturier and 
Rasteau, would first have them and their fel- 
low debtor, Mr. Prevost, discharge a certain 
balance debit to the remonstrant, or else let 
them furnish good and valid security in 


France. 

Aug. 2. 1. Dubuisson vs. Ferchaud estate. For Du B. 

2 pp. Costs on estate. 

Se 2. Jean Cariton vs. Gilet and vice versa. Al- 

Superior Council. lowance to Cariton for his credit items. 
Other claims nonsuited. 

38. Pierre Filard vs. Ferchaud estate. P. F. 
nonsuited: and subject to costs. 

4. Piemont vs. Widow St. Agnet. Attachment 
in question shall stand available to créd- 
itors in due order of sequence. Signed: 
Salmon, Louboey, Fazende, Raguet, Bobé 
Desclozeaux, Couturier. 

Aug. 2. Mr. Gerard. Peis, executor for late Bertrand 
1 p. Jaffre, alias La Liberté, and Jean Baptiste 
PSE ae Gauvain, husband of Widow Jaffre, agree with 
fees of auctioneer Recorder Henry concerning his commission 
in Jaffre sale. fee in connection with estate sale proceedings. 


' Fee is stated at the sol per livre, which would 
be 1/20 or 5%. 
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Aug. 4. Captain Renaud D’Hauterive, hearing that some 
1 p. slaves are to be sold, and fearing lest his own 


Opposition to 
proposed sale of 
Couturier and 
Rasteau slaves. 


property (on plantation which he sold to Mr. 
Bobé Desclozeaux) may have become blended 
with proposed transaction, herewith opposes 
the like sale until he be cleared in his terms 
with Mr. B. D., or else let B. D. furnish secur- 
ity in France. 


Aug. 5. Mr. Francois Jatain, attorney for absent Mr. Las- 


1 p. 


sus Marsilly, opposes the sale projected by 


The same. Messrs. Couturier and Rasteau; seeing that 
Mr. M. is creditor for the same slaves. 

Aug. 5 Mr. Gerard Pery files opposition to the sale 

1 p. of slaves contemplated by Messrs. Couturier 

The same and Rasteau, both on Mr. Pery’s account as 
credited in the case and also on behalf of Mr. 
and Mrs. Labro, whom G. P. represents. 

Aug. 5. Report to be made on Brigantine La Providence 

1 p. at St. Malo. Signed: P. Rasteau, Livaudais, 


Report of calking. 


Aug. 6. 
8 pp. 2. Laferme vs. Aufrere. Provisional adjust- 


Decisions of 


Superior Council. 3. 


10. 


Dausant, Jean Pouaf. 


De la Pommeraye vs. Dalcour. For De la P. 


ment. Costs reserved. 

Broutin vs. Cleveau. Broutin shall prove to 
satisfaction of Court that the negro in 
question died by fault of C. 

Piemont vs. Cave. C. to pay draft and costs; 
but he may have recourse on his own ac 
count where he will. 

Piemont vs. Widow Dupart. Some account. 
ing first in order. 

Gauvain vs. Pery, executor of Jaffre. Sale 
of goods ordered with reference to settle. 
ment of estate. 

Gerbe vs. Doussant. D. to render account. 
Costs reserved. 

Claude Vignon vs. De Chavannes. Contin 
gent on arbitration proceedings. 

Piemont vs. Charles Lemoyne. For P. by 
course of seizure. 

Herville vs. Dauvergne estate. H. to fall in 
line with creditors. | 


Aug. 7. Plantation and also a town lot and other prop- 


Sale of real 
property 


3 pp. erty of late Jaffre, alias La Liberté. Announce- 
ment repeated on August 21 and on Septem- 
ber 4, when some bids were already reported. 
advertised. Blurred. 
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Aug. 8. Mr. Gerard Pery, attorney for Mr. and Mrs. La- 


Further objection Dro and Mr. Francois Jatain, attorney for Mr. 
to sale by Lassus Marsilly, file renewed opposition to the | 
Couturier and sale requested by Messrs. Rasteau, Couturier 
Rasteau. = and Prevost. 

Aug. 11. Poisat to Sr. Pery for 80 livres, and promise 
Acknowledgment to pay when funds arrive. 

of debt. 

Aug. 13. _ Sr. La Rondiniere asks permission to sell the 
1 p. brigantine “La Providence,” which he has not 
Petition for sale | the means to repair. 

of ship. Order to communicate to Procureur Gen- 


eral. Signed: Salmon. 


Consent of Procureur General that ship be 
sold with all its appurtenances, considering its 
condition and appraisement, he consenting for 
absent parties. Signed: Fleuriau. 


Court order for Court order for sale of vessel. Brigantine 
sale of vessel. La Providence of St. Malo shall be sold sub- 
ject to usual forms. Signed: Salmon. 


Aug. 16. Slaves, pp. 2 and 4; household goods and other 

13 p. articles, pp. 5-11; cattle, pp. 11-12; and two 

Sale of Jaffre slaves; boats, p. 13. Total is not reported. 

estate. Document in triplicate, well preserved, one 
copy partially faded. 

Aug. 20. Sale of Jaffre’s town property. Site and 

4 pp. buildings offered at auction, but withdrawn 


for further advertisement. 
September 17. Property awarded to Sr. 
| Gauvain for 6000 livres, paid cash. 
Aug. 20. Sale of Jaffre plantation. No bid at first 
4 pp. auction. 
September 17. Property awarded to Mr. 
Gerard Pery for 1360 livres. 


Aug. 20. Marie Gaussuard, widow of Thomas Guichard, 


2 oe prays for permit to sell a half lot she owns in 
New Orleans. Permit granted on compliance 


Petition to with usual formalities. Signed: Salmon. 


Notice of sale advertised by Sheriff Lenor- 


sell real property. mand and protest against delivery of proceeds 
7 of above sale until payment to the Company 
of the Indies of debt due thereon oi 


Faucon Dumanoir, its agent. 
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Aug. 21. 1 p. Filed in Registry by Louis Senet, holding pro- 


curation of Sr. Rasteau, against Sr. Gerald, 
being allowed to withdraw any part of deposit 


Protest against 
withdrawal of 


funds from he made in Registry until payment of what he 
registry. owes to Sr. Rasteau. 

Aug. 24. Following will of deceased Jaffre, called La Lib- 
2 pp. erté. which freed two slaves: Jeanneton and 


ie ee Marie Jeanne, her daughter. Widow objects. 
emancipation of Case is submitted to arbitration. Appraise- 
slaves. _ ment of said slaves followed by judgment 
maintaining the clause for théir manumission 
on condition that one-half of the sum of their 
appraisement be raised on the succession for 
account of Widow Jaffre. Signed by Chas- 
tang, Trenaunay, Chanfret, —, | Gauvain 


and G. Pery. 

Aug. 25.- _ By Sr. Joseph Villars Dubreuil, produced by At- 
(13557)  torney D’Auseville. Signed: Dubreuil, Jahan. 

Aug. 25. Mr. Dalcourt files word of marooning negro, Fa- 
1 pp. |. bou, belonging to Delachaise estate, for sole 
reason of abashment before other negroes: on 
runaway slave. account of being caught in an affair of gal- 

| lantry. | 

Aug. 30. By J. Bancio Piemont, Agent of one Janet, car- 
2 pp. penter, for payment of a bill of 288 livres. 
Petition to Goods from cargo of La Marie Francoise. 
attach goods. Petition granted by Salmon at risk of whom 


concerned. Sheriff Lenormand serves writ of 
attachment on Janet, debtor. 


Sept. 1. Slip. Marin has received of Mr. Pery, executor for 
Jaffre, alias La Liberté, the sum of 711% livres 


— for certain ‘‘expenses and provisions.” 

Sept. 2. Slip. J. Brosset has received of Mr. Pery the sum 
of 67 livres owed by the estate of La Liberté. 

Sept. 2. Undersigned Guidou has received of Recorder 

Receipt. Henry the sum of 24 livres, 11 sols, due on 

. meat bill charged to late La Pierre. 

Sept. 3. 1. Dalcour vs. De la Pommeraye. Alleged sale 

6 pp. is annulled and the negro girl in question 


shall be sold for profit of estate. Defend- 
ant may look to Trudeau estate for 400 
livres. Costs divided. 


Decisions of 
Superior Council. 
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Piemont vs. Jeannet and Guillaume. G. dis- 
_. missed. J. shall pay claim and costs. 
Dumas vs. Darey. Accounting in process ; 
costs reserved. 
Aufrere vs. D’Auseville. A. nonsuited; pre- 
vious ruling to stand; costs on A 
D’Auseville vs. Aufrere. For D’Auseville. 
Gation Bridet: Deed of gift confirmed. 
Michel Paquier: 
Pierre Hardy: 
J. B. Gauvain: 
10. Francois Trepagnier: 
11-16. Deeds of gifts confirmed; names extinct 
to normal vision. |. 
17. Frederic Leonard: deed of gift confirmed. 
18. Joseph Fossier: 


Sept. 10. Granted by Dame Anne Crevier Duvernay, wid- 
8 pp. ow of Charles Le Duc de Charleville, resident 

; of Montreal, to Dame Elizabeth Cheval, widow 
Procuration. of Sieur Vange, to settle all affairs concerning ° 


succession of deceased Charleville, promising 
to ratify all she may therein undertake until 
revocation of this present. 

Certificate of authenticity of foregoing pro- 
curation by Pierre Raimbault, Councillor and 
Lieutenant of the King in Montreal, Canada. 
Document badly stained. im 


Sept. 11. That in execution of Mr. De Salmon’s order, fol- | 
2 pp. lowing petition of Sr. de La Rondinniere, Cap- im 
Notice to public. tain of the Brig La Providence, said brig will HN 
of proposed sale be sold at public auction on Saturday, 27th of 
of Brig La the present month. Signed: Lenormand. 
 $econd and third notices follow this one, 
also signed by Sheriff Lenormand. Document | 
badly stained. | 
28. Fourth notice and sale of | 
ship | 


Sept. 11. Property of late Jaffre, alias La Liberté, to be | 
PS ESI sold on Saturday, September 17, at 9 a. m., | 
property of Jaffre t0-wit: plantation of 15 acres front and a town { 
estate posted. lot with buildings and appurtenances. 
) | September 17. Awarded to Sieur Gauvain 
for 6000 livres, paid cash. 
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Sept. 13. Note of the deceased | 50 L. 

Item, of the lst of April, 1740, a potion 

Medical bill cordial spirited for Mr. La Pierre... 4L. 
pcan pel Of the 2nd of the said (April) contin- 

dak hie ued the same potion 4 L. 
wife. Of the 3rd of the said (April) contin- 

i | ued the same potion... 4L. 

7th, 10th, purged 5 L. 

67 L. 


For dressing’ done since the 10th of 
May, when I opened the first gather- 
ing, till the 22 June, dressed twice a 


day 100 L. 
For the widow, one bleeding 
A medicine (physic) | 

Total, 67 + 106 ......... L. 

Deduct 

Net | 15714 L. 


Received of Mr. Henry the sum of 157% 
livres in discharge of this account at New Or- 


leans this 13 Sept., 1740. Cendret. 
Sept. 19. 1. Henry Lazou vs. Chapeller. Maritime suit. 
2 pp. H. L. allowed his salary claim, and he 
Decisions of _ may withdraw whither he will. C. shall 
Superior Council. submit a certain victualing account in 8 


days; costs reserved. 

2. Joseph LeQuintrek (Dupont) vs. Joseph 
Blanpin. Contract of partnership to stand 
until January 1, 1744. Any deals which 
B. may have made with other partners 
are void. Costs divided. Signed: Salmon, 
Bobé Desclozeaux, Raguet, Fazende, Cou- 
turier, Fleuriau. 


Sept. 21. “‘Undersigned Brunet” (who makes his mark), 

ge blacksmith, has received of Mr. Pery, execu- 

Receipt. — tor for late La Liberté, the sum of 52 livres for 
work rendered. 

Sept. 22. Recorder Henry’s tabulation of the goods of de- 
30 pp. ceased Sieur Bertrand Jaffre, alias La Liberté, 
PRE oe submitted to Mr. Gerard Pery, executor, and 
dieteibation of to Mr. Jean Baptiste Gauvain, husband of 


Jaffre estate. Louise Soularde, widow of said Jaffre, and 
sharing his property conjointly. Recorder 
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Henry had charge of sales. Parties were mar- 
ried on basis of contract formulated at Isle 
d’Oleron, S. 1717; the nuptial benediction was 
given at San Domingo, S. 26, 1718, by Chap- 
lain Harssant, of ship La Dauphine. 

Will discussed, pp. 2-4; receipts (assets), 
5-10; tar items, p. 10; expenses, 11-23; dowry 

of 30 livres, p. 20; Court costs 2188 livres, p. 

22; abatements (on solvent notes), p. 24. 

Summary, pp. 25-28; balance credit, 38,208 
livres, 16 sols, divided ‘evenly between Execu- 
tor Pery and Widower Gauvain. Net residue 
for heirs, 16,699 livres, 8 sols. 

Receipted payments, Oct. 5 and Dec. 25, 

1740, 3-12—1742, pp. 29-30. 

Receipt. J. Brosset has received of Mr. ; 
Pery the sum of 390 livres for 260 empty | 
‘quarters’ owed by estate of La Liberté. ' 
‘Empty quarters” appear elsewhere in con- 
nection with tar trade. Eg. Jaffre Estate ac- 
count, p. 9, first item in Chapter VIII. 


Sept. 25. ‘ Letter from Sr. Labro, concerning financial 
Letter. transactions. No address. Simply: Gentlemen. 
Sept. 25. Joseph Daufin avers that he bought 18 arpents | 
3 pp. from Sr. Senet payable in three years and fur- 
nished security and bond to the Company of 
Suit before © the Indies and he prays to be put in posses- 
pete se ama sion on condition of Mr. Dubreuil being secur- 
enforce sale of ity for said Daufin. Notices of said sale were 
land. published during Senet’s life and Du Breuil 
we _ signed sale. Prays for citation of Rasto, tutor 
: of minor heir of said Senet. 
Sept. 26. By Sieur Aubruchet from La Rochelle, asking Mr. 
atte éy Saul Rasteau to remit to Mr. Guinot funds remain- 
Rasteau of ing in Rasteau’s possession for him as he will 
Louisiana. not go to Martinique this year, etc. 
Sept. 26. . Copy of invoice of merchandise left to Sr. 
Invoice. Herbert, to sale on basis of half profit thereon. 


Signed: Aubrechet. | 
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Oct. 1. 1p. Louis Pierron, called Vendome, states that to pay 


ese his debts to the Company of the Indies and to 
Rata tie private individuals, he wishes to sell a half 
permission to lot with buildings thereon, on Royal Street in 
sell real property New Orleans, adjoining Sr. Saucier on one side 
and a slave tor § and Sr. Brantan on the other, also a negress, 


ai segs «ll by which sales he hopes to liquidate his debts. 


the Company of October 1, 1740. Granted on condition that 

the Indies, ete. proceeds be deposited with Sheriff, who will 
pay to whom due. Signed: Salmon. 

Oct. 1. - Decree of Council ordering sale of the brigan- 

4 pp. tine La Providence, following petition of its 


Captain, Sr. de la Rondinniere, and detailed — 
Final decree of statement of repairs to be made and costs 


Superior Council thereof, for which the Captain has neither 
confirming sale of 


Brio La workmen nor funds, and detailed statement 
‘Providence. of different bids on said boat and its final 


adjudication to Sr. Marin Lenormand. Signed : 
By the Council. 


Copy from Paris July 6, 1750, at Paris. Transfer of above 
of the deed to mentioned brigantine by Marin Lenormand to 


made Antoine Chapelle on conditions enumerated 


heretofore. Passed in Notary’s office in New 
Orleans the above day, month and year. 

This is a copy; no signatures but Lenor- 
mand, Chapelle and ‘“‘We, undersigned No- 
tary,” are cited as having signed. Document 
is badly stained, with ragged edges and 
cramped script. It covers four pages. 


Oct. 1. 1. Deverges (for Fusilier) vs. Ferchaud estate. 
meer fe Follow order of creditors. Costs reserved. 
Superior 2 George vs. Attorney D’Auseville. 
in sundry suits. Plaintiff nonsuited. He may look where 
he will and pay costs. 
Widow St. Agnet vs. Moreau. For Madame. 
Louis B. (St. Louis) vs. Lemoyne. For L. B. 
Dauphin vs. La Rochelle. For Dauphin. 
Daniel , guardian of Senet 
minor. Proposed sale void. Costs divided. 
Widow St. Agnet plantation sale allowed in 
due form. 
LaCombe: Arbitration, verdict confirmed. 
Gerbe vs. Daussant. For G. 


Oct. 5. . Statement of funeral fees on account of late 

Funeral bill of Jean Baptiste La Pierre. Itemized charges 

La Pierre. under two heads, burial and service. Total, 
91 livres. Receipted to Recorder Henry by 
R. P. F. Pierre. 
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Oct. 5. Dr. Prat has received of Mr. Henry the sum 
Receipt from Dr. Of 126 livres due by estate of late La Pierre, 
Prat in same | wigmaker, for treatment between September 
matter. 9, 1739, and March 12, 1740. 

Oct. 11. Petition to Mr. Salmon, by Jacques Judice, resi- 
2 pp. dent of New Orleans, stating that having en- 


tered into an agreement with Madame Petit 

for dilee. de Livilliers, and having been retarded for 

in performance over two months, he claims indemnity for lost 

of agreement. time. Detailed statement of expenses incur- 
red and request that said Dame Petit de L. be 
cited before Council on these facts and on pri- 
vation of negroes, who were to help during 10 
months. Signed: Jacques Judice. 

Citation issued by Salmon and notice served 
on Madame P. de L. to appear before Council 
at its next session, by Sheriff Lenormand. 

, of negroes withdrawn from partnership 
a of Judice and Dame Petit de L. by the latter. 
claim. Report on white men employed and their work. 
These statements of slaves withdrawn and 

other work done by white laborers and ex- 

penses are on separate sheets, both signed by 


Jacques Judice. 


Oct. 11. Slip. Receipt by J. Loyson de la Rondiniere to Henry, 


Receipt for price Clerk of Council, for sum of 3200 livres for 


of sale of La ‘sale of the brigantine La Providence of St. 
Providence. Malo. 

Oct. 12. Petition to Superior Council by Mathurin le Hu- 
114 pp. reau and his wife, Perine Kedé, stating that 


Salt Os annul said Marie Kedé had purchased in 1738 a lot 
clause in deed. for her daughter, Marie Robinet, issue of her 
- first marriage, from Sr. Faverot who reserved 
the right to take part of it to build on, against 
an exchange. That besides such reservation 
carries with it “right of nullity” before the 
law. Request that their right be confirmed 
and that Sr. Faverot be cited to answer 
thereon. 

Citation issued by Salmon and notice served 
on said Sr. Favrot, Marine Officer, by Sheriff 

Lenormand. 


Oct. 18. Slip. Certificate by icin Meciibes and report con- 
Physician's cerning condition of one Feugere, due to bad 
certificate. _ treatment undergone at Sr. Elbert’s. 
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Oct. 22. 
4 pp. 

Power of 
attorney. 


Oct. 25. 


Power of 
attorney. 
(Rennes). 


Oct. 25. 
3 pp. 


Suit by sailors 
for salary and 
for recovery of 
merchandise 
from the ship 
“Les Deux 
Amis.” 


Oct. 26. 

1 p. | 
The captain of 

Les Deux Amis 

admits the above 
claim. 


The Historical 


Oct. 22, 1740. Michel Potut, ship 
carpenter, his wife, Marie Blanchet and their | 
daughter-in-law, Anne Moreau, widow of Fran- 
cois Pascaud (the said present Mrs. Potut was 
formerly wife of late Pierre Pascaud), heirs of 
late Francois Pascaud, their husband, son and 
stepson, to Pierre Moreau for collecting funds 
left by said F. P., deceased husband, son and 


-. stepson. Pierre Moreau receipts to Mr. Henry 


: for amount accruing. (April 25, 1741.) 


- Sieur Noel Duchemin, clerk in Treasury of the 


States of Brittany and Guardian of Delle Ma- 
rie Louise Catherine Damaron, to Sieur Jean 
Baptiste Claude Bobé Descloseaux, Comptrol- 
ler of the Marine in Louisiana, for collecting 
said ward’s avails in her parents’ estates. Seal 
of Messire Jean Baillon, Seneschal of Rennes. 


April 11, 1742. Mr. Bobé Descloseaux re- 
ceipts to Recorder Henry for 6000 livres. 


Petition to Mr. Salmon by “Dom Conne,” called 
“Figaren,”’ second captain of the ship “Les 
Deux Amis,’”’ commanded by Antoine Chapel- 
let, owner of said boat in partnership with Sr. 
Gerard Pery, said Conne acting for Francisque 
Gomes, Antoine Roubet, Francisque Morales, 
sailors on said ship as well as for himself in 
demand for their salary and for certain mer- 
chandise (sarsaparilla) which Sr. Cossuel 
(elsewhere Conne) was to sell for their profit 
and which is deteriorating in the warehouse, 
where Sr. Pery holds it under pretext that he 
received it in part payment of his share of the 
cargo. 

Citation of Sr. Pery by Salmon. 

Notice served on said Pery by Sheriff Le- 
normand. 

Document badly stained and in parts hardly 
legible. 


Declaration before Marine Treasurer. Sr. 
Antoine Chapellet affirms that the merchan- 
dise claimed by Cossuel is his and that he owes | 
each of the three Spanish sailors as per con- 
tract a salary of 10 piastres per month. . 

Certified by Sr. De Lapommerais, October 
26, 1740. Document stained. 
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Sr. Francois Caue acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the Company of the Indies in the sum 
of 6462 livres, 4 sols, 4 deniers, in current 
specie instead of the sum of 12,924 livres due 
by the estate of deceased Sr. Martin Henry de 


Oct. 27. 
pp. 
Acknowledgment 


of debt to the 
Company of the 


Indies. 


Oct. 29. 
3 pp. 


(Collated copy). 


Procuration, 


Defense and . 
answer of Sr. 


Gerard Pery. 


Mirbaize, Squire de Villemont, as per account 
signed by Dame de Villemont and by Sieur 
Prevost on August 2, 1731, for like sum due 
by Sr. Caiie to said Dame de Villemont for 
slaves, lots, etc., which indebtedness Sr. Caiie 
promises and obligates himself to pay in the 

- course of next year, furnishing mortgage se- 
curity for payment of said 6462 livres, 4 sols, 
4 deniers. Certified by Henry, Notary. Ap- 
-proved by Commissioner of the King for the 
affairs of the Company of the Indies. (Collated 
copy.) Sighed: Henry, Notary. Document 
torn in lower margin. 


Granted to tutor of Louis Catherine Damaron, 
aged about 12 years, daughter of deceased 
Antoine Damaron and Catherine Duchemin, 
to collect all claims and act for her in settle- 
ment of succession of deceased Damaron, 
apothecary of New Orleans. Signed by Le 
Court and Sillegue. Certificate of authenticity 
by Fresson in bailiwick of Versailles. 


Nov. 3. Sr. Damien de Lagare and his wife, Marie Anne 
3 pp. Charlotte Bonnaud, only daughter and heiress 
sided of late Arnauld Bonnaud and his wife, Dame 
etbeinies. Marie Anne Buisson, to Mr. Augustin Chan- 
(Lalsene in talou, now at Lalsene, for collecting from own- 
Dauphiny). ers of Chaouachas grant the sum of 4887 
livres and interest thereon. Subjoined note on 
decease of Dame Du Buisson, widow of Ar- 
naud Bonot; date, September 8, 1738. 
(Lalbene Dauphiny.) 
Nov. 4. Official certified extracts to establish the 
3 pp. above claim of 4887 livres. 
Nov. 4. To claim and complaint of Sr. Cosme, second 
11% pp. captain of his crew. (See Oct. 25, 1740. This 


name is spelled as Conne, Cosuel and Cosme.) 
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Nov. 5. 


Decisions of 


Superior Council. 
in sundry suits. 


Nov. 5. 


Petition for 


inquest on dead 


body. 


Nov. 5. 
1 p. 


Surgeon’s 
Inquest. 


Nov. 7. - 
16 pp. 


Testimony on. 


death of 
l’Essard. 


Nov. 8.. 
1 p. 

Nov. 11. 
The sheriff 


searches for 
Gauvain and 


fails to find him. 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly 


1. Mathurin Lemors and his wife vs. Mr. de 
Favrot. (More time allowed, one year 
from date) for defendant to carry out 
terms of his option; otherwise plaintiffs 

may act as they see fit. Costs reserved. 

2. Jacques Judice vs. Dame Petit de Livilliers. 
Out of Court, J. J. nonsuited. Costs di- 

vided. 

3. -—Don Cosme vs. Chapellet and Pery. (Mari- 
time suit.) Don C. may sail as pilot on 
board Les Deux Amis and his designated 
sailors may withdraw whither they will. 
Provisos on victualing and salary ac- 
counts covering time at New Orleans and 
prospective trip to Spain. Proviso on item 
of sarsaparilja. Costs divided. 


Petition to Council by Procureur General of the 
King for an inquest and examination by sur- 
geon, of the body of Sr. Des Essarts, cadet in 
the troops, who died of a bayonet wound in 
his chest, inflicted by one Gauvain, innkeeper. 
Signed: Fleuriau. Petition granted by Salmon. 


Report of Examination of Corpse of Sr. ee 
Chauqin Dessarts by Surgeon Cendret, signed 
by Cendret, Prat and Fleuriau. 

See entries Nov. i 8 and 11. 


Examination of witnesses brings out the fact that 
one de L’Essard was mortally wounded by 
innkeeper J-B. Gauvain, in sequel to a quar- 
rel at billiards. The wounded man admitted 
himself to be the agressor, and asked pardon; 
in view of his imminent death, as the data 
seems to forecast it, a confessor was sum- 
moned. Case referred to the Procureur Gen- 
eral, who orders arrest of Gauvain for due 
trial thereafter. (Stained.) 
The Council issues order for arrest and trial 
of Gauvain for slaying L'Essard. 


Judicial visit. Sr. Lenormand reports he searched 
Jean Baptiste Gauvain’s house where he had 
gone to arrest him, following an order given 
following death of des Essarts, wounded by 
said Gauvain. His wife said that he was not 
in the house; it was thoroughly searched, even 
to the pigeon house and proces verbal of said 
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search was drawn up and signed by the Sher- 
iff and witnesses. Document stained and rag- 


ged. 
Nov. 12. 1. Ignace Petit, having renounced his claims 
1 p. | with reference to the late de L’Essard, 
Ser Pe Council orders the deceased’s goods sold 
Siinarier Council for paying lawful creditors. Costs on es- 
in sundry suits. tate. 


2. Francois Lemelle (Belléwarde) vs. Pradel 
de la Chaise. F. L. nonsuited; costs on 
himself. 


3. Chastang vs. Couturier and Rasteau. Chas- 
tang nonsuited; costs for his pains. 


Nov. 12. Francois Durcy, husband of Catherine Fontaine, 

oo. daughter of late Claude Fontaine and Marie 

a Anne Haussecorne ; in encounter with Gilbert 

Giediaval ceports Dumas Lempilleur, widower of said Marie 

on suit. Anne Haussecorne, and doing for one Jan- 
neau, son of David Janneau, first husband of 
Widow Haussecorne, and of said widow. Ac- 
count rendered by Dumas shall stand. 


Decision of Subject to defined provisos including sale of 

Council thereon. goods in the inventory dated December 7, 
1739. Dumas shall also return a sum of 417 Vy 
livres to Haussecorne estate. Allowance under 
detailed instructions of 1000 livres to Dumas. 
Parties nonsuited in other demands. (Fleur- 
iau.) Torn and worn. 


Nov. 14. Decision between Francois Duret, husband of 
No 857. - Catherine Fontaine and Gilbert Dumas Lam- 
3 pp. pileur, widower of Marie Anne Hausse Corne, 
Judganent of acting for Jacques Janneau, son of David Jan- 
Superior Council. neau and Dame Haussecorne, who was then 
his wife. 

Nov. 23. of one (savage), signed 
Slip. : with his ordinary mark, that he remitted to Sr. 
Testimony of a Voseville a casket locked with a key, a cov- 
“savage.” ered brass kettle, brandy, bricks (6), and a 

| cheese . belonging to Francoise Ré rele 


that Augustin, natural son of Liberge took the 
said Ré’s coat. Given at “Caskakias” by “Fran- 
cois, hired man of Liberge,’”’ also signed by 
Sostaner and Cemsing. 
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Dec. 3. 
2 pp. 


Excerpt from 
registers of St. 
Benoit’s Parish, 
at Paris. 


Dec. 3. 


Decision of 
Superior Council. 


Dec. 10. 


Decisions of 
Superior Council. 


Dec. 21. 


Slip. 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly 


Recording baptism of Elizabeth Fournier i in 17738, 


daughter of Francois Fournier and Claude Du- 
rand. Baptism of a daughter of Nicolas Chris- 
tophe and Claude Durand. Marriage contract 
of Elizabeth Fournier and Jean Bonnet. 

Dowry given by Sr. Bonet to Elizabeth 
Fournier. Decease of Elizabeth Fournier, wid- 
ow of Sr. Bonnet. Renunciation of Jeanne 
Elizabeth Bonnet to her mother’s succession. 
Document stained, torn and exceedingly pale. 
Duplicate in good script. 


1. Gerbe vs. Francois Jahan, Attorney for 


Daussant. Further in process. 


2. Chapellet vs. Pery and vice versa. Ad- 


journed. 


3. Procureur General vs. Jahan and inversely. 


Jahan has charge of Gauvain’s goods. 
Proceedings ordered with reference to 
appointment of a trustee for Madame 
Gauvain and subsequent diversion of her 
property. 


1. Roquigny vs. Assaily. Messrs Assaily and 


Daunoy shall pay R. his residue salary 
claim of 1166 livres the land grant how- 
“ever may have recourse to estate of late 
(name effaced). 


2. Chapellet vs. Pery. Papers to be submitted 


for examination. Costs: reserved. 


La Pierre to Cloville Dr. | 
1738—Dec. 4.—1 pair silk stockings 12 livres 


Memorandum of 1/o9—Jan. 5.—1 silk handkerchief... 314 livres 


accou nt. 


Dec. 21. 


2 pp. 


Memorandum of 
account. 


Received payment Dec. 21, 1740. 
Signed: Paul Cloville. 


Items owed by late La Pierre, wigmaker, from 


cargo of La Reine des Anges, of La Rochelle. 
(very wide miscellany: cheese, wine, soap, 
salt cellars, razors, pepper, dry goods, &; 
other sundries domestic or of household util- 
ity. Total bill, 279 livres &; gross Net—109 


livres. | 


Receipted to Mr. Sears: by J. Bancio Pie- 
mont. | 
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Lec. 24. — Ives Le Moeur, alias d’Albert claims 350 livres 
3 pp. from La Combe for lost time; also let La 
ne ea ee Combe furnish another dugout in place of the 
time. one that he borrowed. These demands are 


interwoven with some particulars bearing on 
tar trade. Petitioner is a cooper. 
Action allowed. Notice served on Jan. 19, 


1741. 
Dec. 26. 2 pp. Petition by Mr. Prat, physician of the King, for 
Physician sues recovery of debt from Mr. de Chavannes. 
for services. ie 
Dec. 29. — Protest Filed in Registry against Delle Cristophe 
1 p. allowing titles, papers and anything whatso- 


ever leaving her possession unless they be 


tec’ — turned over to Elizabeth Bonnet, wife of Mr. 


property. Le Prestre. 

Copy of said protest left with Sr. Bernaudy, 
Attorney of Vacant Estates at Mobile, at his 
domicile, at the Procureur General’s, Haute- 
ville Street, Parish of St. Genevieve. Received 
by his porter. 

Document signed by Leschot, (Sheriff), Mr. 
de La Roux, secretary of the Procureur 


General. 
Dec. 30. (Pointe Coupée.) One Herbert fell into an angry 
i dispute with Officer de La Houssaye and blows 
eport of an 
affray in Pointe’ ensued. : 
Coupee. No conclusion appears in this record. 


Document is largely effaced. 
(To be Continued.) 
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INDEX TO THE SPANISH JUDICIAL RECORDS OF 
LOUISIANA 
XVIII. 


 April-July, 1774. 
(Continued from April, 1927.) 


| By LAURA L. PORTEOUS 
1774—April 11. Plaintiff claims 240 pesos and asks 


Henrique Desprez vs. for verification by defendant. Nic- 
Francisco de la Barre. olas Fromentin, deputy sheriff, re- 
No. 3767. 6 pp. ports he went to defendant’s plan- 


Court of Governor Unzaga. tation, saw him and he declared he 
Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. owned plaintiff nothing, having 
Escribano Juan B. Garic. paid the debt and he exhibited the 


Suit for debt dropped as receipt. 
defendant produces receipt. | 


April 15. This record begins as a suit to en- 
Joseph Loppinot vs. force the findings of arbitration. 
Juan Villeneuve. Defendant denies he agreed to 
No. 3780. 38 pp. arbitrate, but the case takes a 


Court of Governor Unzaga. wide scope, resulting in a judg- 
Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. ment by the Governor against 
Escribano Juan B. Garic. plaintiff who appeals to the Ca- 
An appeal tried before the Cabildo. bildo. That body disagrees with 

the Governor and refers the case 
to three learned doctors of the law at Havana, either of whom 
is authorized to decide it. This results in a report confirming the 
Governor’s decision. In consequence we have here a most valu- 
able contribution to the substantive law on the subject of respon- 
sibility for the death of a slave and most important of all, we 
have the first report of an appeal to the Cabildo. In this latter 
aspect the record is an historical source of great interest, for 
the papers covering this procedure are the first instance of an 
appeal to the Cabildo and thence to Havana. For this reason we 
have translated the record in full and it will shortly be printed 
as a separate paper. 


April 24. Leonardo Mazange sets forth that 
Action taken by in the sale of the movable effects 
Leonardo Mazange of the late Juan B. D’Etrean 
as bondsman for (Destrehan) Augustin de Macarty 
Augustin de Macarty. bought several items and plaintiff 
No. 14. 5 pp. became his surety for the price of 


Court of Governor Unzaga. adjudication. As the payment for 
Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. these items has never been veri- 
Escribano Andres Almon- fied he asks that the Escribano 


ester. give him a certified copy of the 
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sale of such items as Macarty bought. Petition granted and a 
certified copy is made by Almonester and filed with the record. 
‘It appears therein that Macarty had bought to the extent of 80 
pesos 5 reales. Plaintiff thereupon avers that as this principal 
has not been paid a writ of execution should issue against Ma- 
carty’s estate for this amount. The writ is ordered issued. The 
record ends with this ruling. 


April 27. Plaintiff holds a bill of exchange 
Carlos Frederico Darens- drawn by Juan Drouet, executor 
bourg vs. the estate of the Of Moulin’s succession against the 
deceased Francisco Caue. 2 of the late gate 
aue, for 148 pesos, 6 reales 

Which bill was received in due 
ourt of Governor Unzaga. course for a valuable consideration 
Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. and the same has not been paid by 
Escribano Juan B. Garic. the drawer, Mrs. Peyrous de Roch- 
To collect a bill of exchange. emolive. The bill is in the fol- 

lowing wording: 


“Madame in two months at sight you will please pay by” 
“first exchange to the order of Mr. Drouet the sum of seven” 


‘hundred and forty four livres in piastres gourdes value” 


“received from the said gentleman in arrangement and for a” 
“balance on account with the late Mr. Moulin of Paris and the’”’ 


“late Mr. Coue, your father. At Paris this 14 of August 1773” 


“(Signed) Peyroux de Rochemolive. To Madame Peyroux at” 
“New Orleans in Louisiana.” | 


Mrs. Peyroux answered that she has no money with which 


to meet the draft; that all she has is 300 pesos in Joseph Du- 
cros’ keeping the amount realized from the sale of a negress 
named Martha and she consents plaintiff shall be paid out of 
same. She prays the Court to order the debt paid. Leonardo 
Mazange as curator to the de Caux (Caue) minors protests 
against the payment but Unzaga on Odoardo’s advice orders the 
debt paid and a — taken for the money. . Costs taxed at 5 
pesos, 6 reales. — 


April 29. ee _ The first three pages of this sensi 
Maturino a creole negro are missing, the next page is a 
asks for a writ of execution petition for execution as defendant 
against Manuel Souby. has acknowledged the debt. The 
No number 10 pp. writ is issued to collect 175 livres. 
(from pages 4 to 14) Nicolas Fromentin, deputy sheriff, 
Court of Governor Unzaga. reports that he carried the writ 
Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. into execution and seized a house 
Escribano Andres Almon- on Bourbon Street belonging to 

ester. Manuel Souby situated between 


Francisco Braquier’s and Mr. 
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Maxent’s houses. Francisco Broutin, attorney for plaintiff, asks 
for an order to sell the house that has been seized. He names 
Francisco (Bijon) as his appraiser and prays the defendant be 
ordered to do likewise. Petition granted and Bijon qualifies and 
appraises the house and lot at 150 pesos, in the presence of the 
escribano. The three public calls are made for the sale of the 
house. The record ends with a plea for the final call and auction 
sale of the house. The folio is fragmentary and in bad condi- 


May 3. This succession is opened with the 
Succession of Juan Perret. filing of the will wherein the tes- 
No. 3796. 155 pp. | tator names as his heirs his grand 


Courts of Alcaldes Nicolas’ children viz., the seven children 
Forstall and Carlos de la left by his late son, Alphonse Per- 
Chaise. ret and his wife Mariana Pigeol, | 
Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. Puigeol, Pujol or Pingaol and the 
Escribano Juan B. Garic. four children of his daughter Ma- 
| riana Perret and her late husband 
Joseph Fossier. His two children are dead. He can not call 
each one (grand children) by name as he does not know their 
baptismal names. (Note: these heirs are Noel, Alphonse, Joseph 
and Alexis Perret, over fourteen years and Mariana, Puigelle and 
Carlos under fourteen and Juan Joseph, and Alphonse Fossier, 
Maria Francisca Fossier and Juana Josepha Fossier, wife of 
Charles Jouet. Alphonse Fossier is also called Zacharia.) These 
heirs are to share in equal parts and not by representation of 
their parents. (Note: clause 4 of this will is contested by An- 
gelica, a free negress, see entry May 25.) 

Antonio Mermillion, testamentary executor asks to make an 
inventory. This petition is granted and the escribano ordered to 
summon the heirs to appear as the greater number of them live 
at the German Coast. The Perret heirs name Leonardo Mazange 
as their curator ad lites. He accepts and qualifies. Juan Joseph 
and Alphonse Fossier name Luis Ranson to look after their in- 
terests as they live too far away and are too much occupied to 
come to the city or to remain there any length of time. Both 
sides then name their appraisers for the taking of the inventory. 
Nicolas Rimbault to represent the Perrets and Francisco Lioteau 
the Fossiers. . The appraisers qualify. | | 

These preliminaries being concluded, the inventory and ap- 


-praisement of the estate is begun in the testator’s house, corner 


of Bourbon and St. Louis Streets in the presence of Nicolas For- 
stall, Regitor Perpetuo and Alcalde Ordinario, Antonio Mer- 
million, testamentary executor and guardian of the estate, Leon- 
ardo Mazange, attorney and curator for the Perret minors, and 
also representing two of the Fossier heirs, and Francisco Lioteau 
and Carlos Rimbault appraisers. This inventory shows the usual 
household effects, notes due the estate etc. 
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On the request of Charles Jouet it is ordered discontinued. 
He presents a notarial act appointing Luis Ranson to represent 
his interests and a procuration dated Beriers, Montpellier, 
France, December 31, 1771, by which Marie Francoise Fossier 
appoints her brother-in-law and tutor to act for her in New 
Orleans to settle all affairs appertaining to her parents and grand 
parents’ estates. He alleges that he represents two of the Perret 
heirs, his wife née Fossier and his sister-in-law yet an inventory 
has been made. without his presence which might result in prej- 
udice to his interests. He prays for an order naming him to 
assist at these and all other proceedirigs. His affairs are taking 
him out of the colony as he is about to leave for France, he ap- 
points Francisco Broutin as his attorney to act with his agent 
Luis Ranson. This petition is granted and the taking of the 
inventory resumed. Luis Ranson later asks to be recused as his 
private affairs do not leave him sufficient time to devote to his 
clients’ interests. Francisco Broutin then takes entire charge 
of the Fossier interests. 

In the new inventory besides the household effects there is 
a slave, some real property together with various titles, papers 
and debts for and against the succession. Included among these 
is noted the marriage certificate dated December 28, 1723, of 
Juan Perret and Anna Maria Morel. When the inventory is 
finished Leonardo Mazange asks to have Pedro Coudrain ap- 
praise the silverware, which he does. The interested parties 
petition to have this inventory approved with the interposition 
of a judicial decree commanding all to abide by it. This Alcalde 
Forstall does on Odoardo’s advice. 

The testamentary executor states that there is a slave called 
Janet who can not be leased, rented nor hired out and as her 
maintenance is an expense he asks for an order to sell her at 
public auction. There is also a barrel of wine that he would 
like to dispose of. Petition granted and Nicolas Jourdan, public 
crier, gives the necessary calls. Whereupon Francisco Broutin 
asks for the sale of the entire estate. All parties being willing 
the Court appoints the day for the sale. The entire estate having 
been sold Francisco Broutin asks that Antonio Mermillon, as 
‘testamentary executor give an account and sworn statement of 
his administration of the estate. This he does, filing as vouchers: 


Ist A receipt from Father de Quintanilla for a legacy of 40 
pesos to the Charity Hospital. 

2nd Doctor Montegut’s receipt for 35 pesos for medical services. 
8rd Father Dagobert’s receipt for funeral expenses 22 pesos 

514 reales, 
4th Armand and Hubert’s receipt few singing at the funeral 5 
pesos, 4: reales. 
5th Panquinet’s receipt for tolling the bell 1 peso. 
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6th Champion’s receipt for the coffin 4. pesos. 
7th Domingo Forcan 15 pesos for guarding the possessions of the 
late’ Juan Perret for ten days. 


‘The statement of accounts appear as: 


Credit. 908. P. Or em. 


Active debts for collection 3467 pesos. 


cisco Broutin and Leonardo Mazange each one drawing up his 
own statement. ‘The latter says the effects of the estate should 


read: 


Debit 176 5 


Debts for colleetion 3467. 


Broutin makes his RESUMEN: 


Credit ....... 4223 Dp: | 
3883 p. ‘Tr. 


Taxation of costs which amount to. 283 pesos, ye real, 
to be added to.the above debts of the succession when the 
partition is ordered made in accordance with the accounting 
rendered by the testamentary executor which is approved by 
the Court. 

The case passes into Alcalde de la Chaise’ ~ Court where 
Francisco Broutin contests. the partition of the estate as per 
will of the testator, specifying that it. is contrary to law and 
justice, as one-half should belong to his wife’s estate.. If Mr. 
Perret wished to leave to some heirs more than others he should 
have done so out of his own one-half, but has not the right to 
dispose of his wife’s share. He therefore asks that one-half 
of the Perret property be set aside as Mrs. Perret’s, divided 
into two equal parts, then each part subdivided among the 
two sets of heirs. _— 

In answer ” o this Mazange asks that the Escri- 
bano be ordered to give him a certified copy of the inventory 


and partition of Mrs. Juan Perret’s estate made at the time 
of her death. Juan B. Garic certifies that no such document 
was ever filed in his Archives nor has any partition ¢ ever been 
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made of her osletin -Mazange. then asks that witnesses. be 


called to give the necessary evidence so as to avoid costs and 
other lawsuits that may be occasioned since Mrs. Perret’s suc- 
cession was never opened. : 


The witnesses testifying are Malline, Andres | 
Bodaille, Juan Carriere, who declare that in order to avoid 
further litigation and costs it is advisable to- divide the Perret 
estate into two parts, Mrs. Perret’s share to be halved, the one 
portion going to the Perret minors to. be divided into seven 
parts, and the other for the Fossiers into four -parts. The 
remaining one-half or Mr. Perret’s estate to be divided into 
eleven shares in conformity to his will. 

All: interested parties agree to the partition suggested: by 
the three witnesses and with their consent Alcalde de la Chaise 
on Cecilio Odoardo’s advice orders this division made by Man- 
uel Andres Lopez Armesto, who first taxes the costs for these 
last proceedings at 34 pesos, 4 reales. The partition, accord- 
ing to the Court’s ruling of this estate which amounts to 3683 
pesos, gives to each one of the seven Perret heirs 263 pesos, 1 
real, and to each one of the four Fossiers 460 pesos, 3 reales, 
25% maravedi. 

All litigants express themselves as satisfied with this di- 
vision and agree to abide by it, asking for its ratification. The 
Court: approves it, interposing its judicial decree. 


May 19. : _ Plaintiff presents the original note 
Saloman Prevost vs. for 55% pesos which he wishes 
Charles Maret de la Tour. to collect from the de la Tour 
No. 3791. 6 pp. : succession. ‘He asks that the son 


Court of Governor Unzaga. of the deceased verify his fath- 
Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. _er’s signature. Carlos de la Tour 
Escribano Juan B. Garic. answers that the debt was paid 


which in potatoes, tares and rice in 


defendant pleads payment and 1746. He further states that his 
prescription. — 3 father had told him of this note 


before his death and had said 


; that he had settled his. indebtedness to Juan B. Prevost but 


that every time he asked Prevost for the original he made 
some excuse about having to look for it and as time went on the 


debt became prescribed. His late father then tore up the let- 
-ters and papers appertaining to the affair, never thinking that 


Mr. Prevost’s heirs or assigns would put in a second claim 29 
years later. He protests against this demand in due form 
since the note is prescribed and he takes oath according to law 
that the debt has been paid and asks that the suit be excluded 
and the plaintiff condemned to. pay costs. ° im is sent to the 
opposition, which ends the suit. 
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May. 20. The petitioners, both more than 
Anna and Elena, edbhers .14 years of age, say that they 
of Isaac Guinault, name wish to demand their rights to 


Julien: Le Sassier as their their. legitimate patrimony from 


curator and in his name their step-father, Alexandro Re- 
prosecute an action against boul. For this purpose they need 
their stepfather Alexandro a2 curator ad lites, and accord- 
Reboul to recover their ingly suggest Julien Le Sassier 
shares of their deceased for this trust. He accepts and 
father’s succession. qualifies and thereupon alleges 
No. 3774. 90 pp. that Maria Guinault, mother of 
Court of Governor Unzaga. the minors, has married Alexan- 
Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. dro Reboul who is wasting her 
Escribano Juan B. Garic. children’s property to their great 

‘prejudice. He names Francisco 
Lioteau as appraiser and asks that Mrs. Guinault-Reboul name 
hers and also an attorney to represent her in this cause so 
that an account may be given of the Guinault estate. For this 
purpose he needs a copy of the inventory made at the time of 
Isaac Guinault’s death and after this certified copy has been 
presented that an account and sworn statement be given of 
the estate as it now stands. : 

The first inventory made in French is dated September 9, 
1766, and is taken at the request of Marie Louise Voisin, Widow 
Guinault as tutrix of her minor children. This inventory runs 
43 pages and represents a very extensive estate. 

According to the curator’s statement his minors should 
receive 2403 pesos for the one-half of the estate and 1149 pe- 
sos for the one-half of the notes and accounts of the various 
debtors who have paid their obligations in pesos, and 11,118 
pesos for the notes and accounts that have been settled in 
the paper money of the colony. 

He renews his charge that Alexandro Reboul having mar- 
ried the widow, is wasting the Guinault estate and prays that 
he be ordered to give an account of it and names Francisco 
Lioteau to appraise it; that Reboul be ordered to name his 
appraiser within a short space of time. 

Unzaga on Odoardo’s advice orders Reboul to render this 
account and sworn statement within fifteen days and in obedience 


' thereto Alexandro Reboul presents the account and inventory. 


Mr. Le Sassier contests this account, saying he has not 
included the full amount of the notes he has collected which 
is clear proof that he has wasted the estate. Besides it is nec- 
essary to make clear by inventory if the real property, mova- 
bles, effects, slaves and notes exist in conformity to the ac- 
counts presented. It is also necessary to appraise them so as 
to make it clear what amount is lacking: to make up the part 
that belongs to the minors. 
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An appraisement is thereupon made according to Reboul’s 
inventory by Esteban.de Quinones acting for the Guinault min- 
ors, and Francisco Lioteau for Mrs. Reboul, which is perfectly 
satisfactory to Julien Le Sassier and approved by him with 
the reservation for the discovery of other property. 

Rebout petitions, saying that since no objections are of- 
fered by the opposition, to the last appraisement,; he asks the 
Court’s approval and its intervention by judicial decree and 
to condemn the parties to abide by it. Costs are taxed May 6, 
1778, by Manuel Andres Armesto at 169 pesos, % real. 


May 25. | Angelica petitions, saying that in 
Angelica, a free negress, clause 4 of the late Juan Perret’s 
petitions for the clothes, will he left her all his clothes, 


linen and furniture left linen, furniture and movables in 
her by will of the late the house and as all have been 
Juan Perret. inventoried she. asks that Anto- 
— (See Entry May 3). | nio Marmillon, testamentary ex- 


No. 3756. 12 pp. ecutor of the deceased, deliver 
Court of Alcalde Forstall. the effects to her without delay. 
Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. This petition is sent to the heirs. 
Escribano Juan B. Garic. Leonardo Mazange, curator to 
the minor, Alphonso Perret, 
answers saying that according to law the wishes of a testator 
should be carried out, therefore he asks that the guardian of 
the estate turn over the effects to the petitioner. Joseph and 
Alphonse Faussier, grandsons and co-heirs of Juan, also con- 
sent to carrying out the clause of the will making Angelica 
legatee for the clothes and household effects. 3 
Louis Ranson acting for Carlos Jouet, also an heir, takes. 
another view of the situation and contests Angelica’s claim 
declaring that the clause in Juan Perret’s will making her an 
heir is null as His Excellency Governor O’Reilly has set down 
in his Code, Article 52: 


declare the said negroes have” 
“been set free and jointly with their freedom it in-” 
“capacitates them to receive from the whites any dona-” 
“tion intervivos by cause of death or other motive. hed 
“‘wish in case that this should have been done by any-” 
“one let it become null and applied to the nearest hos-” 


“vital. 9 


Therefore he prays this donation be declared null and 
that the said effects be sold for the benefit of the co-heirs. 

Forstall on Odoardo’s advice rules that notwithstanding 
Louis Ranson’s opposition he orders the testamentary executor 
and guardian of the estate to comply with the testator’s last 
will and. turn over to her within three days. 


Costs taxed at 22 pesos® 
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May.25¢ .- . =: ... The plaintiff alleges she is less than 
Francisca. Pellerin names .__ twenty-five. years old, a daughter 
as her curator Francisco. - of Luis Gerardo Pellerin and his 


Broutin, Public Attorney of first -wife, Francisca Alexandra 
this city, to demand from - Vielle, and asks to appoint as her 
Louis Pellerin; her father, curator ad lites, Francisco Broutin 
her rights which belong to - who will demand from her father 


her from her mother. ~~ her ‘share of her late: mother’s 
No. 3793.127 pp. °° estate. Unzaga orders her to pro- 
Court of Governor Uneaga: ‘duce her baptismal certificate. She 
Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. complies and this document dated 


Escribano J uan B. Garic. -.-February 13, 1757, shows the bap- 

tism of Marie - Francoise, born 
January 20, Geuisbter of Louis Gerard Pellerin and Francoise 
Vielle. The god parents were- Alexandre Vielle and -Francoise 
Helene de Pellerin ‘de Macarty. All signing together: with the 
Chevalier de Macarty. 

The Court appoints Broutin to act as curator. He ‘qualifies 
giving Carlos Laveau as his surety. 

Francisco Broutin then asks for a certified copy of the in- 
ventory made at the time of his client’s grandfather’s death 
(Alexandre Vielle) and also of her mother’s marriage ‘contract 
with Louis Pellerin. These two copies are filed with the record. 
This marriage contract, dated April 29, 1756, is between Louis 
Gerard Pellerin, son of the deceased Gerard Pellerin. and Fran- 
coise de Ruellan, now wife of Mr. de Membrede and Francoise | 
Alexandre Viélle minor daughter of Bernard Alexandre Vielle 
and his second wife, Marie Anne Trepagnier (the first wife was 
Miss Le Blanc, first name not given). The sponsors for the 
groom were his brother-in-law and sister Barthellemy Chevalier 
de Macarty and Francoise Pellerin, Joseph Hugon and Mr, Grand 
Champ. Those for the bride were here father, Alexandre Vielle, 
her cousin-german, Andres Carriere and Jean B. Prevost. The 
witnesses were Etienne Bernard and Joseph Songy. Signed Louis 
Pellerin, — Francoise Alexandre Vielle,— Bernard Alexandre 
Vielle,—Ruellan de Membrede.—Dauberville.—Chevalier de Ma- 
carty.—Francoise Pellerin de Macarty.—Bellile——Darensbourg 
de la Chaise,—Trudeau,—Grand Champ Lamoler Dorville.—Vil- 
lere.—Hugon,—Prevost —Coulange Dauberville—Plasan Pre- 
vost.—Mayeux,—Bernard,—Songy,—and. Chantalou, Notary. 

The inventory and valuation of Bernard Alexandre Vielle’s 
estate dated September 25, 1764, made by order of the late Super- 
ior Council runs some 32 pages and represents quite a large 
estate consisting of real property, household effects, clothes, live 
stock, slaves provisions, silk, woolen and linen materials, silver- 
ware, and active and passive debts. 

This is followed by a certified copy of the sale and adjudica- 
tion of the entire Alexandre Vielle estate dated September 29, 
1764. The sale nets 21810 livres. 
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turn. over the that to minor... 

He further says it has come to his Knowledge, that Bets are 
several law suits pending against ‘defendant for various. large 
amounts he seems to owe, namely by the minor, Julia Avignon, 
for 900 pesos with interest and that she has already been--paid 
about 1000 pesos, another 1000 pesos due His. Most. Christian 
Majesty according to Gabriel Frazende’ s demand, and some 22000 
odd pesos. which Salomon Prevost claims in his capacity. as_admin- 
istrator of the affairs-of the Company (of. the. Indies) -.. These. 
debts should not be paid with the daughter’s money. It is ‘known 
to be a fact that her father has, already sold many slaves. ‘belonging 
to her... 

petition is by. Leonardo. Mazange, to 
Julia ;Avignon,. who resents a certified copy of a mortgage his 
minor holds against Luis. Gerarde Pellerin and his (second) wife, 
Maria Martha Hubert (Bellair) for 3000 pesos. This loan dated 
June 18, 1774, is actually made to Luis Pellerin and Andres-Jung, 
jointly, Mrs. Pellerin merely signing for. her gerengeiens interest 
in her husband’s share of it. 

Broutin now files a statement.of vee Pellerin owes his’ two 
children; this amounts to 11598 pesos 71% reales. One half of this 
sum or 5799 pesos 314 reales 17-maravedi, goes to her brother, 
who is a priest with the Oratorian Fathers. ‘He asks that an 
inventory be made of the property still: remaining~in’ Pellerin’s 

possession. This is ordered-done; all interested parties to name 
their appraisers. The first to respond is Leonardo Mazange who 
names Francisco Lioteau to represent Julia Avigon. He is ac- 
cepted and qualifies. ‘Broutin names premapeesee de Quinsnes who 
also qualifies. 

The curator allégée that Mr. Pellerin jnsikieg' his home in 
_ Barataria where he has all his possessions. He asks to have a 
day set aside for making the inventory. Unzaga selects the day 
following. The required inventory is made, of the household 
effects, carpenters tools, farm implements, slaves. When finished 
all interested parties ask to have it approved and for the Court to 
interpose its authority and judicial decree and to order all to 
abide by it. With the consent of all parties and on Odoardo’s ad- 
vice, Unzaga complies, and orders a copy sent to the curator to 
be used when convenient to his rights. 

Francisco Broutin then states that having seen the full 
amount of the property inventoried and as this lacks 1354 pesos 
114 reales of the share that should come to his minor, he asks 
to have the property adjudicated to her at the price of its valua- 
tion for her part without prejudice to the rest of the property 
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that Mr. Pellerin has sold that he may be able to discover, penere 
is no ruling to-this petition. | 

Leonardo Mazange asks for a taxation of costs which is 5 made 
by Manuel Andres Armesto on April 15, 1776, at 162 pesos, 714 


reales. 
Note :—Luis Pellerin does not figure in this case at all. The 


entire opposition is made by Leonardo Mazange representing 
Julia Avignon.—L. L. P. 


May 27. This suit which figures largely in 
Leonardo Mazange © the foregoing is opened with a cer- 
curator to the minor tified copy of the mortgage for 
Avignon vs. Luis Pellerin 15,000 livres to be paid back with-. 
and Andres Jung Inso- in 5 years, 3,000 each year, with 
lidum.  Jegal interest. The agreement is 
No. 3783. 24 pp. between Luis Pellerin and Andres 


Court of Governor Unzaga. Jung insolidum and Andres Rey- 
Escribano Juan B. Garic. naud tutor and curator to the 
oe minor, Julia Reynaud, alias Avig- 
To foreclose a mortgage.. non. For the security of this debt, 
Luis Pellerin hypothecates six 
negroes named Joseph aged 24, Baptiste 18, Renau 30, Serafiste, 
a negress, 18, Maria 40 and Juana 13. On presenting the fore- 
going, Mazange as curator, sets forth that the defendant owes 
his minor 1,350 pesos which includes both principal and interest 
and as he holds a mortgage on six of Mr. Pellerin’s slaves, he 
asks for a writ of execution against them with the reservation 
to extend his right. The writ is ordered and issued, Deputy 
sheriff Nicolas Fromentin reports to the escribano that he at- 
tempted to serve it but Mr. Pellerin told him that the slaves 
belonged to his wife and at the same time she presented herself. 
claiming them as her own property. For this reason the embargo. 
had no effect. 

Mazange reiterates his petition and the slaves are seized, 
excepting Baptiste and Renau who are not on the plantation, 
and the seized slaves placed with the general receiver. The owner 
promises to send these two missing negroes later on. Joseph 
Ducros receipts for the slaves and promises to hold them at the 
disposition of the Court. 

Maria Martha Hubert Bellair, second wife of Luis Gerardo 
Pellerin presents a certified copy of her marriage contract dated 
July 21, 1757, which is between Louis Gerard Pellerin, widower 
of Francoise Alexandre Vielle and Miss Marie Martha Hubert 
Bellair, minor daughter of Jacques Hubert Bellair and the de- 


ceased Marie Neveu. The sponsors for the groom are his broth- 
-er-in-law, Barthelemy, Chevalier de Macarty and Mr. Trudeau, 


and for the bride, her half-brother (frere uterin) Roy Villeré 
and Antoine Chauvin Desilet. This contract is witnessed by 
Antoine Thomassin and Charles Tizonneaux. Signed in the 
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original, Ruellan de Membrede.—Pellerin,—Bellair—Marthe Hu- 
bert Bellair,—Pellerin Chevalier Macarty.—Hubert Daunoy.— 
Hubert La Frenier,—Charlotte Hubert Bellair,—Damaron Tru- 
deau,—Le Chevalier Macarty. — Trudeau, — Villere, — Chauvin 
Desillet,—Bellair Jr.—A. Thomassin,—Tizonneaux and Chanta- 
lou, Notary. 

The second exhibit is an extract taken from the partition of 
Santiago Bellair’s succession, dated March 24, 1767, and is to 
the effect that each one of his heirs received 47 96 livres 5 sols 
5 deniers. | 

On the strength of these two documents Mrs. Pellerin op- 

es the seizure as they prove that her husband’s estate owes 
er 10,796 livres, viz., her dowry of 6,000 livres and her inherit- 
ance, 4796 livres. She asks to have this amount turned over to 
her from her husband’s estate as she is a preferred creditor. 
She further states that the labor of gathering the harvest is very 
great and that the slaves seized are needed for this purpose as 
they have no other servants. She asks that Joseph Ducros release 
these slaves to her and she promises that she will always hold 
them at the disposition of this Tribunal. 

This request is sent to Leonardo Mazange who answers 
asking to have Mrs. Pellerin’s claims excluded and for the execu- 
tion to remain in effect on the 4 slaves already seized. Petition 
granted. (Whose?) Costs taxed at 122) pesos 6 reales. — 


June 1. The who is called 
Interdiction Santiago Dalvi, but who signs himself 
Bachemin. Pedro Darby | Pierre Darby, sets forth that he is 
petitions to prove the insan- 2 native and resident of this city, | 
ity of his uncle, Santiago as is also his uncle, Santiago 
Bachemin and that he is Bachemin, who has arrived at a 
unable to manage his own ‘tate of simplicity and imbecility, 
property nor to look after perfectly incapable of managing 
his minor children. his own affairs. He has two minor 
No. 19. 8 pp. children who must be brought up 
Cdk of and educated and who have be- 

come completely abandoned be- 
Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. cause of the mental condition 
Escribano Andres Almon- which has overtaken his uncle 

_ester. : since the death of his wife, Cecilia 

La Luar. 


In consequence he asics that witnesses be called to give their 
testimony according to the tenor of this petition and also to 
prove that his uncle has no nearer relative than himself who is 
the legitimate son of his sister Maria Bachemin, widow of Jonatas 
Dalvi (Darby). And also to testify to his good conduct, that he 
is capable to take charge of his uncle and his two minor children 
and that he be appointed their curator ad bono. 
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- Td better prove what le ‘has above stated’ he-asks the Court 
bias onal? a consultation of physicians of this city to examine 
Santiago Bachemin ‘and*to certify if in ‘their judgment ‘he is in a 
condition to:manage his: own affairs. 

Unzaga orders the necessary ‘witnesses ‘called to testify and 
that Doctors Juan Rubi, Joseph Montegut and Pedro Leduc make 
the’ nécessary examination and’ certify as to the’ result. 

The witnesses, J udn J: Duforest, Charles de Morant, Alexis 
Le Sassier, Jr., “and J dseph Valliere ‘all testify that Santiago 
Bachemin has become demented, is incapable of managing his own 
affairs or of educating’: ‘and caring for ‘his children, who are in a 
most miserable plight. He~-has nearer ‘rélation than his 
nephew who is“asking to bé made curator and who ‘is perfectly 
competent to act as such. Thé Doctors cértify that after ¢ a ‘careful 
examination they pronounce Santiago Bachemin insane. 

Unzaga on Odoardo’s advice rules; that’ as @ “result of the 
information received he’. appoints’ Pedro Dalvi curator of Mr. 
Santiago Bachemin’s property. He must give bond, when this is 
done the’ act of curatorship. will. be issued placing him i in Phage. 
The record ends here. | | 


May 8. Plaintiff 8315 pesos the 
Antonio testa-. ~ defendants, insolidum..They verify 
mentary executor of Juan their signatures and say they are 
Perret vs. Philip Mandeville jointly responsible but are unable 
and his wife Francisca de © to pay until after the crops have 
Lille, to collect a debt. —_ ~~ been harvested in November. Then 
No. 3782. 8 pp. promise -to: liquidate ‘in- either 
Court of Alcalde Forstall. ‘silver or. ‘indigo at current prices. 
Assessor Cecilio Odoardo.  Mermillon is not satisfied ‘with 
Escribano Juan B. Garic. this offer-and asks for a writ of 

execution which is issued. his 
favor. Nicolas Sedenentin, deputy sheriff, reports to the escribano 
that he has seized an old straw chair and left thé writ opened to 
be further carried into effect when demanded. _— =e at 


V1 pesos 1 real. 


June 15. | Maria Martha Devins, widow of 
Maria Martha erin vs. | Antonio Bienvenu presents two 
Mr. la Gautrais, Jr. original obligations, one a receipt 
No. 3768. 3 pp. - dated December 29, 1764, the other 
Court of Governor Unzaga. a promissory note of January 27, 
No Assessor. 1774, to deliver 200 pieces of cy- 
Escribano Juan B. Garic. press lumber in payment of a debt 
To collect 2 notes, payable in. of 170 pesos. She asks to have 
cypress lumber. | the debt verified. This the de- 


fendant is ordered to do. The 
record ends with this ruling. | po 
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June 20.°.5 . - bes The plaintiff claims a debt of 140 
Nicolas . vs.-°- “pesos on a note which-he-aequired 
Mrs, Lessassier-. -- from Joseph Ducros~ at -its’ face 
(Genevieve. Gailard) vVakue and -which is unable -to 
No: 2.-11 pp... -coHect. He-asks that the -defend- 


. Court of Alealde Forstali:: ‘ant. verify her son’s signature 
Assessor Ceeilio: Odeardo. : _.placed at the end of the note for 
Escribano Juan B..Garic. her and ‘that she acknowledge the 
To. collect. a, debt. obligation. 
asks recusation ‘of Escribano the legal time: expires 
Gafic and it ‘is granted. Andres’ without verification, Nicolas Rim- 
Almonester escribano mabetituted: --bault asks for a writ of execution. 
‘ Mrs. Lesassier is ordered to pay 
the debt: within five She: answers this ruling through ‘her 
agent, Pedro: Ignacio Cowley,: asking to have Juan B. Garic, 
escribano in ‘the case, -recused and in«the interim the cause be 
proven, and that the other escribano take charge’ of ‘the proceed- 
ings. She’ takes oath by God and a Sign of’ the Cross in con- 
formity ‘to law that this: ‘request for recusation does not arise from | 
malice: nor from the spirit to injure’ him. et 


 _Unzaga rules: RecuSe Juan B. Garic and the 
in the hands ‘of thé other escribano. (Clerk of the Cabildo, 
Andres Almonester. ) 


This petition and ruling is followed by a certified copy of a 
notarial act by which Nicolas Rimbault cedes .back to Joseph 
Ducros, Mrs. Lesassier’s note signed for her by her son, Luis 
Lesassier, for the same amount at which he first acquired it, viz., 
140 pesos. It is returned to the original holder because of the 
trouble and expense of collection. | 

Joseph Ducros then takes up. the prosecution of te suit by 
asking for .a writ of execution,in continuation of the process 
already begun by Nicolas Rimbault. He further states that he 
has been informed of a decree to place the case in the other 
escribano’s hands. He opposes this move because Mrs. Lesassier’s 
agent makes his home with this gentleman and for this reason 
the handling of: this case would be involved. He asks a revoca- 
tion of the decree and that the proceedings remain in Juan B. 
Garic’s charge. Unzaga orders the petition returned to Joseph 
_Ducros to be remodeled. The record ends here. 
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July 2. 

Juan Bautista Neyro | or 
Neyrod called Bellerose vs. 
the estate of the deceased 
Francisco Hery called | 
Duplanty. 

No. 3760. 8 p 


Court of Alealde Forstall. 


Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. 
Escribano Juan B. Garic. 


To collect a debt against a dead 
man. Plea of prescription by 
defendant. 


. Plaintiff presents a statement. of 


accounts for the years 1766 and 


1767 and claims 6214 pesos which 


he has been unable to obtain be- 
cause he has been ill and absent 
from the city ever since Mr. Du- 


_planty’s death. He asks to have 


the debt verified. 

This petition is answered by 
Enrique Desprez, representing the 
Duplanty estate, who says the de- 
mand is absurd. The idea of a 
man who worked way back in 1766 


waiting until after Mr. Duplanty’s death to present his bill is 
untenable, since he did not serve it at the time the inventory was 
made. Besides his bill was not signed by Mr. Duplanty, nor does 
he present any note or “buenos” (same as the French “bon”) to 
prove the debt, therefore he asks to have this suit excluded. 

The plantiff reiterates that his claim is just and Desprez 
answers with equal vehemence that the debt is wholly unsub- 
stantiated. The suit is ordered sent to Hery Duplanty’s heirs 
so that they may answer to the claim in a petition. The record 


ends here. 


July 3. 

Antonio Mecmillén, 
testamentary executor, of 
Juan Perret vs. Santiago 
Maigraud. 

No. 3782. 24 pp. 

Courts of Alcaldes Forstall 
and de la Chaise. 

Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. 
Escribano Juan B: Garic. 
To foreclose a vendor’s lien 
against an absentee debtor. 
Plaintiff is allowed to collect the 
proceeds upon condition of 
furnishing a bond to protect the 


absentee. The bond is in the 
record but not signed. 


- The plaintiff wno signs himself 


‘“‘Marmillion” presents a certified 
copy of the act of sale by which 
Juan Perret transfers certain real 
property to Santiago Maigraud 
and claims that there are still 50 
pesos due on the purchase price. 
He asks for a writ of execution 
against any of the defendant’s 
property, particularly the house 


upon which the succession holds a 


vendor’s lien, up to an amount 
sufficient to pay this remainder 
due, its one-tenth and costs. The 


writ is ordered and issued. 


Nicolas Fromentin, deputy 
sheriff, reports to the escribano 


that he was unable to serve the writ as the defendant has left 
the Province. Marmillion reiterates his plea for execution and 
asks that Francisco Liotau be appointed appraiser of whatever 
is seized and also that witnesses be called to verify Mr. Maigraud’s 


absence. 


The witnesses called are Salomon Malline, Juan 1B. Maroteau 
and Francisco Lioteau who testify that Santiago Maigraud is 


absent from the colony and supposed to be in New York. 
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' Alcalde Nicolas Forstall rules that according to the informa- 
tion given the defendant is absent from the colony, he therefore 
appoints Pedro Ignacio Cowley to act as his defender, who must 
be notified so that he may accept, take oath and give bond. — 

Mr. Cowley qualifies, giving Francisco Rodriguez as his 
surety. Francisco Liotau also qualifies as appraiser and values 
the house at 50 pesos. Plaintiff then prays that the house be 
ordered sold. Petition granted and the 3 public calls required 
by law are made. 

The case now passes to the Court of Alcalde Carlos de la 
Chaise, where plaintiff asks for the sale of the house at public 
auction. Petition granted, Marmillion being required to give 
bond according to the Law of Toledo for the house or its proceeds. 

Nicolas Jourdan, public crier, calls the sale of the house from | 
the doors of the “Casa Capitular” of this city. The only bid, that 
of 50 pesos, was offered by Santiago Boule called George. It was | 
accepted and the house adjudicated to him, and the proceeds 
were paid to Antonio Marmillion. The bond required by the court 
for this amount, seems never to have been executed, but a finished 
draft of the same is in the record unsigned. The purpose of this 
bond was to secure to defendant the purchase price of the prop- 
erty should the absent debtor return, and by appeal or other 
proceedings revise the judgment on which execution issued and 
the property sold. We translate the bond in full as a contribu- 
tion to the history of procedure in this period. 

In the city of New Orleans on the eighth of March 

rrr ee of the year one thousand seven hundred and sev- 
°- enty-five, before me, the escribano and witnesses 

appeared (space left blank for the name) resident of this city 
and he said whereas: on the nineteenth day of the year just 
past of one thousand seven hundred and seventy-four, at the 
request of Antonio Mermillion, as testamentary executor of the 
deceased Juan Perret, a judicial seizure was made of a house 
belonging to Santiago Maigraud for the sum of fifty hard pesos 
still due on the house sold to him by the late deceased. This 
cause was sentenced for the public sale (of the said house) by 
Senor Don Carlos de la Chaise, Alcalde Ordinario of this city 
and its jurisdiction for His Majesty on the council of the Auditor 
of War and my office: so that the order in the said sentence may 
be carried out in due form and as petitioned by law, he being 
certain of what belongs to him in this case constitutes the said 
(space left blank for the name) so that if an appeal be made from 
the foresaid sentence for the sale and that it should it be revoked 
in all or in part by the superior or other competent judge, the said 
Mermillon will return and make restitution, in his capacity as 
‘executor, to the forenamed Santiago Maigraud, whose property 
was seized, or to the one who shall have the right, of all that 
the revoked part shall amount to; and if not he shall make the 
foresaid “Fulano” (So and So) constitute himself the responsible 
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party by his bond. who obligates himself to discharge the duty for 
him because by it he makes the cause and .another’s debt his own, 
pledging for its stability his person-and present and future 
estates and he gives the power to the justices of His Majesty and 
especially to those in the city, submitting himself and his prop- 
erty to their jurisdiction: he renounced his domicile: the other 
statute recently acquired : the law. “si convenerit de jurdicione 
omnium judicum” the. last pragmatic of the submissions and the 
rest, laws and statutes in his favor and in general of right in due 
form; so that they may compel him as by sentence passed in 
authority of a thing adjudged and by itself consented to, thus he 
executed it the witnesses being Don Antonio Rebul (Reboul) Don 
Francisco Caminada and Don Louis Liotau here present and the 
constituant with whom I, the escribano, testify I am acquainted. 
He signed it. (This document is unsigned and the surety un- 

Costs taxed. at 42. pesos reales. 


July 4. “The oaks. te be allowed 


License ponte to Andres to build.a sehooner. 42 feet keel by 
Jung to construct the. . 16 feet breadth of beam, French 
schooner “The -Luisa,’”’ at - measure; which-he-wishes-to call 
the Dock Yard ¢ on n Bayou. ..“The- Luisa” and to. accomplish 
St. John. 7 -«»« «this project he asks to be granted 
No. 6. 3 pp. «@«Heense censtruct. it in. the 
Court of Governor Unzaga. » —deck-yard on- Bayou St. John and 
No Assessor. to serve asa title for it in due form 
Escribano. - Almon- he aks: that when. it is finished the 
ester. --... .-KEseribano of registrations certify 


te it-so as to register it in his of- 
fice and give him a certified ‘copy of this’ registration which is 
necessary to him. 

Unzaga rules that duious Jung be conceded. the license as 
petitioned and. when. the. schooner is -finished register it officially 
and give him a certified copy of the registration to serve as a 
title to ownership. 

Andres Almonester, Escribano, fulfills Unzaga’ S. order and 
registers the schooner April 1, 1775,. and gives. the. required 
certified copy on April 25,1775." 

Juan B. Garic, Anotador, of mortgages) ‘certifies 
that “The Luisa” of this Port of 50 tons belongs te Andres Jung 
and up to this day is free of all mortgages in the books of mort- 
gages in his charge. (Signed) Juan B. Garic, Annotator. 
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Governor Unzaga declares that. he 
Criminal prosecution ee _was notified by Juan Livaudais, 
a negro, named Pedro, for . - Tessee, -of the Dorville plantation 
having poisoned the negro that the overseer Gonzalo had 


Gonzalo. _ “died the night before after two 

No. 5. 57 pp. days illness from what appeared 

Court of Unzaga. tobe poisoning. 

Assessor Cecilio Odoardo. A short while before he died he 

Escribano Andres_ Almon- received the Holy Sacraments and 
ester. ae my | _ in the presence of the surgeon and 


| the rest of the negroes he said 
that it was Pedro who had poisoned him on Thursday the 14th 
with water he had been given to drink while they were working. 
From that moment he became ill, suffering from his breast. 
- The Governor orders the body examined by the 
The “Governer - surgeons Juan Rubi (y). and Luis Boisdoré who 
autopsy. _ must certify the cause of the death whether 
through poison or otherwise. Let the testimony be 
taken from all persons who may have any knowledge of the affair 
by the present Assessor. He names as interpreters J ‘acinto Panis ; 
and Luis Andri. (y) who ‘must qualify. _ 
; After an autopsy the two surgeons certify they 
em by | ~ went to the Dorville plantation with the escribano 
ss and the two interpreters where they saw the body 
of the négro to all appearances dead. They opened the body and 
found in the lower part of the stomach and the duodenum ‘in- 
testine attacked by a gangrenous ‘disposition: and having opened 
each of these parts they observed‘in the stomach about a cup of 
red or brick-colored liquor, like wine.. They found. the inner 
membrane of the said stomach gnawed‘“and ulcerated-as if it had 
been burned and that this inflammation and cauterizement. had 
been communicated down to the intestines called the tejunum and 
‘ileum which had a redder and darker color than they- should 
have naturally...They think this condition has been caused by or 
proceeded from some drug-or drink taken through the mouth 
and that its. bad quality, sourness and. corruption caused the 
negro’s death. (Signed) L. Boisdoré, Juan Ruby, Jacinto Panis, 
Luis Andry. Attested before Andres Almonester. | 
Nicolas Fromentin, deputy sheriff, testifies that 


oe he arrested Pedro and put him in prison in charge 
; __ of Francisco Munos, warden.. 

Judicial . =—- Cecilio Odoardo commissioned by. Governor 

investigation Unzaga begins taking the testimony in the sum- 

of mary investigation.. 


Jean Enoul Beaumont Livaudais is the first 
witness. He declares that on the night of Thurs- 
day the 14th of the current month. Gonzalo, the negro overseer, 
was taken ill. In the morning he decided to send for-Dr.. Bois- 
doré, when he arrived the patient. was in terrible eeuvulsiona. 
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The negro had niveady. told his wife that, the year before Pedro 
had poisoned their daughter, although they said at that time 
that it was flux. Before Gonzalo died he repeated what he had 
previously told his wife, Magdalena. 

Magdalena, wife of the decedent, testifies that on Thursday 


the 14th of the current month at mid-day while resting from. 


his work, her husband told her he began to feel ill just after he 
drank some water Pedro had given him. He said to her: “He 
has poisoned me and I am going to die.” She wished to go to 
Pedro’s cabin to speak to him, but her husband detained her 
saying that he was going to die and not to go to look for any 
disputes. 

She went to call Mr. Beaumont Livaudais who came and a 
little later the surgeon and the other plantation negroes arrived. 
Gonzalo told them to be careful of Pedro because he had poisoned 
him and just as he has been poisoned so would the others fare. 
That about a year ago Pedro had quarreled with them and had 
poisoned their daughter. 

She was questioned about this first poisoning and answered 
that Pedro’s wife declared that her husband had been the one to 
administer the poison so she went in search of him and before the 
other slaves among whom were Panso Comenan and Bernardo 
she charged him with his iniquity. 

The negroes wished to tie him up and carry him to the 
master, but he begged them for the love of God that they leave 
him and not speak a word about it and he would promise to cure 
her daughter who is called Catalina, which he did effectually. 

She was asked what remedy he used to cure her. She said 
she saw Catalina’s health re-established but she did not know 
with what remedy nor if he gave her anything and her daughter 
did not tell her what he had done. 


She was questioned if she knew of any other negroes on the 


plantation who had been poisoned and if so to name them. She 
answered that she did not know of any others, but that Pedro 
had the name of being the poisoner among the negroes on the 
plantation. 

Philip, a slave, declared that he was working in the field on 
Thursday the 14th of the current month when Gonzalo asked 
for a drink of water from -the bucket which was there for the 
negroes to drink from. Pedro brought it in his gourd and gave 
him the water and the moment he swallowed it he said: “This 
water has given me a desire to vomit.” It gave him fever im- 
mediately and the Saturday following before he died he called 
Mr. Beaumont Livaudais and told him in the presence of Dr. 
Boisdoré and the rest of the negroes, among whom was the 
witness, that his illness was caused by Pedro, who was also pres- 
ent, whom he accused of poisoning him and some other negroes. 
After saying this he expired. 
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The,-witness knows: that last. year Pedro poisoned: the ,over- 
seer’s daughter but cured her fearing that. the master might 
come. to know, He was. also asked. how. she was. cured, but he 
said he did not.know. . Pedro had told them that he. would give 
her something.to cure her but he did not reveal what it was.. He 
was at work at the time and when he. came back to, the cabin .to 
rest he asked the girl how she felt, but did not ask any. other 
questions. It is certain that she is well but he does. not know 
the circumstances of her cure. 

The witness also added that when. he, ‘pans and. Francisco 
were taking. Pedro to jail he told. them on the road: “TI, ‘myself, 
am going to die to-day or. to-morrow, I have. already killed Six 
and I can not die twice.” 

Pook ‘Augustin or. ‘Comenan and Panzo. testified prac- 
Examination tically as above. Pedro, the accused, was asked 
of accused. 
him? He answered he knew him very well as he was the over- 
seer, but that he had had no quarrel with him, although he had 
punished him by order of the master. and. sometimes through 
caprice though he had merited it. _ 

Questioned when was the last time ‘cai had punished 
him and. why?.. He. answered about four days before he fell ill, 
- because he was found. eating a melon that Francisco, who works 
in the melon patch, had.-given him. He did -not- poison Gonzalo, 
he was sick before and had had fever. caused by a piece of timber 
that fell across his chest and afterwards he got wet in the rain. 

3 Questioned if on. Thursday the 14th of the current ‘month 
he gave water to Gonzalo, when they. were. working in -the -field, 
in his gourd and from what place did he draw the. water?.. He 
said it is false, he.did not give Gonzalo a drink. He was not 


4 working in the field because he was sick from a whipping, SO 


he only took a walk in the court yard.of, the plantation. - 


Questioned -if he was. present. when. Gonzalo died or-a little 
before and if he went to see:him during his absence from work? 
He said no, because: he: was in. the court: yard, but on-the second 
day of his illness he went to say. good-day to him. There were 
present at that time, Francisco, Catarina, Panzo, Cangas, .Au- 
gustin, Fanson, Chigueli and. Magdalena, and that the patient, as 
well as the rest, answered to-.his salutations. 


Questioned if he had told: Philip, Panzo- and that 


it did not matter to him if he died: to-day or to-morrow, that he 
had killed six? He said that this is rome and they: wane: not 
dare, to..say this before him. 

Questioned if it.is true‘that year Ss. 
fell ill. because-:she -was- poisoned ‘by. him and--that. the. negroes 
wished -to tie him and. take him to Mr. Beaumont .Livaudais -for 
this :crime, but he promised: ‘to’ cure: her.;on. condition that: they 
would keep silence, which he ‘did effectively, -but,: ale: not. reveal 


if he knew-Gonzalo, and if he had any quarrel. with 
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the way by which he had made her well, nor what remedy used 
nor with what poison he had injured her? : 

He answered that at this time he was a “run away negro”, 
and had heard it said in the city by a negro whom he did not 
know that those on the plantation had accused him of poisoning 
Catherina, so he determined to return there. He entered by the 
field and went to Magdalena’s cabin and saw her daughter there 
sick, but as soon as he got there he was discovered by the other 
slaves who wished to take him to the master, but fearing to see 
his owner, he begged them to let him go to the city to get a 
ticket of grace (billete de gracia), to present to his master, but 
just as soon as he arrived at the plantation and was seen by his 
companions, he complained to them that they treated him as a 
prisoner. He quarreled with Fanzon, who argued with him 
that he had po‘soned Catarina. When this dispute began, Mag- 
dalena calmed them saying that they must leave the witness in 
peace and that nothing else happened. 

Questioned, what sort of an illness did Catarina have? He 
said he saw her in what he judged to be the first stages of 
pregnancy, or if she were really sick or had been made so, he 


knew nothing about it, did not promise to cure her, nor did he 


give her anything. This is the end of his declaration in the 
summary investigation. Later he adds to it in his confession, 
after he is formally charged with the crime. 
eee Catalina testifies that the year before, she did 
not remember what month, she found herself 
on messes —_ ill with her chest and with a palpitation of the 
heart, without knowing what was the matter. Pedro’s wife, 
Venus, revealed to her mother, that her husband had poisoned 
the witness because he said she was a gossiper. Her mother made | 
the other negroes tie Pedro, to take him to the master’s presence. | 
Intimidated by this, he promised if they did not say anything he 
would cure her which he did, but she does not know how he cured 
her because he did not give her anything to drink nor to eat, 
unless it was hidden, or that he put something in the water or 
the oil, of this she does not know, but is certain that. a short 
time after, she was well without having been given any remedy. 


Questioned if Pedro was not a fugitive at this time? She 
said yes, and that her father had let him go to look for a ticket 
of grace (papel de gracia), so that he could present himself with 
it to the master as he had offered to do in virtue of his promise 
to cure her. 

Questioned if her father had been ill before vhiewine the 
14, and if a piece of timber had not fallen on his chest? She said 
he was in good health and well, had no pain of any kind, nor had 
she ever heard it said that a piece of wood had fallen on his 
chest, but he did feel sick after Pedro had given him some water 
to drink and he died three days later. 
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Questioned. if the year before when she was ill she was preg- 
nant? She said no, that just as soon as she became well her 
pregnancy was accomplished and she doubts that it would have 
been recent pregnancy that caused her illness, and upon re- 
flecting, she is positively sure that it was not pregnancy, 
although she missed her courses, because if it had been so, 
she would have been delivered in due time. 

Questioned if the death of her father was caused by poison? 
She said that the only thing she knew, was that her father in 
dying had said that Pedro had poisoned him. 

Francisco testifies that on Wednesday the 13th, the master 
had ordered Pedro whipped, because he had stolen a melon and 
some corn. Gonzalo, the overseer, had administered the whipping. 
He was asked if Pedro was in the field the next day? He said 
he did not know because he was in the garden. 

Theresa, called Venus, is the next and last witness, she de- 
clares that she is not Pedro’s wife, but his concubine, and that 
he had told her the year before that he would make Catarina 
suffer and drag her in the ashes (dust?) because she had injured 
him in the field. The witness hearing this, revealed it to Gonzalo, 
who told his wife. 

Questioned if any one had been present when Pedro had 
this conversation with her? She answered no, they were alone 
in the cabin when he told her. 

Questioned -if Gonzalo was ill hetome Thursday 14th, and if 
Pedro was in the field on that day? She does not know if Gonzalo 
was sick or not, before that day as she, herself, was in the court 
yard, having retired from labor because of illness, but that Pedro | 
was working in the field. 

Questioned what illness caused Gonzalo’s death? She said 
‘he complained of his chest and that before he died, he called the 
master who had rented the plantation and said in his presence 
and that of Dr. Boisdoré and the rest of the slaves that he was 
dying from poison administered by sigan and to take care or he 
would kill the other negroes. — 


Conclusions of — This ends the summary investigation. A formal 
Charge was thereupon made against the accused 
*  . and Odoardo ordered by Unzaga, proceeds to take 


Charge of —_ the prisoner’s confession. In answer to the usual 
murder — questions: He says he is named Pedro, born in 
ae ie Guinea, a bachelor, his occupation to serve his 
master. Mr. Livaudais put him in prison because 


accused who is 


re-examined. he was accused of having poisoned and killed a 
negro on the plantation, but he did not hear who 

told the master. 
He remembers his declaration noted above and affirms and 
ratifies it. He denies all knowledge of the illness and swears he 
did not give the deceased any water to drink. He was asked how 
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he could deny giving the water when others had testified they 

had seen him do So, ‘and. that Gonzalo felt ill immediately after- 
wards, and that.in the autopsy the Decaes ee symptoms of 
poisoning in’ the -intestines. 

He reiterates his denial saying. he. was. nek in the field that 
day, but in the plantation court yard, ill from the whipping 
received the day before. Upon. further questioning, he denied 
he had -ever told the other negroes that he-had poisoned six. 

| He was asked how could he maintain such an attitude and 
not tell the truth when not only does it appear that he poisoned 
Gonzalo, but his daughter as well, and cured her just a year 
before as he confessed to Venus, telling her it was his intention 
to make Catarina suffer, according to his way of explanation “to 
drag her through the ashes.” He said he had said no such thing 
to Venus. | 

He was told to fear God and not to perjure himself and to 
speak the truth. He said he had told the truth in everything. 
He fully understands the gravity of the crime of murder, and 
that the laws punish those who commit it, but that he is innocent. 
His confession was read to him, word for word, and he con- 


firmed and ratified it. 
Unzaga now appoints Francisco Broutin as 


Sr prosecuting attorney. He qualifies and accuses 
appoints _ Pedro civilly and criminally of being guilty of 
prosecuting ==murder by poisoning, basing this charge on the 


, evidence produced in ‘the summary. investigation. 
asking. He asks to have him condemned to the penalty of 
conviction of | execution, to serve as a public example. _He then 
the accused. sums up the case from the testimony and sets forth 
that such crimes should be punished, because if poisoners were _ 
set free they would poison all their enemies and after these were 
dead, all the faithful negroes would be killed, and after a while 
they would poison: their masters, then it would not be possible 
to eradicate the curse‘of these crimes. | 
This plea for capital punishment is -sent to Mr. Joseph 
Dorville’s heirs, owners of Pedro. Francisco Seimars Bellile, 
testamentary executor of the Dorville estate, answers that he 
leaves the prosecution of Pedro to the justice of the Court. _ 
' Unzaga then orders that Pedro be notified that 
Unzaga orders within one day he must appoint a defender to 
“represent him otherwise one will be named for 


t l 
him officially. Pedro upon being notified appoints 


He names =—Ss_—s- Leonardo Mazange to act as his attorney. 

counsel, __'___ Mazange accepts and sets forth his defense, at- 
Kien tempting to prove his client’s innocence, and asks 
of counsel that he be set at liberty. As he argues, it is hardly 


ror defense. - probable ‘that’ Pedro went to the field. prepared to 
‘poison Gonzalo as he did‘not know ‘he was going 
to ask for a tink. and so he would not have had the time to make 
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it up and put it in the ahi: The gourd used should have been 
examined to see if there were any indications of poison there. 
It is scarcely possible that Pedro was so:astute as to conceive 
that the overseer would ask for.a drink and-so to have the poison 
ready to put in the gourd. He asks that the surgeons who made 
the post morten examination be questioned to see if it is not 
possible that the bad, acrid, corrupt liquid found in the stomach 
might not have been caused by something else taken through the 
mouth, say water colored by some liquor, or else that the death 
might have been the result of natural causes which has often 
been the case. 


The Court orders the case to go on trial within 
— a for 9 common days and also a ratification of the testi- 
mony given by the witnesses in the summary in- 
Procedure of vestigation. Each witness, viz., Theresa called 
the trial. Venus, - Catarina, Juan Livaudais, Magdalena, 
Augustin Comenan and Francisco in a separate 

declaration ratifies the testimony previously given. 


The first proofs to be published are those in defense of Pedro. 
Mazange presents a declaration of the opinions of Doctors Pedro 
Couturier, Joseph Montegut and Santiago Le Duc, on the death 
certificate rendered after the post mortem report, given by Doc- 
tors Luis Boisdoré and Juan Ruby. These medical experts say 
and declare that the infirmity from which Gonzalo died could have 
proceeded from other and different ailments and not from poison, 
because the red liquid more or less clear, which the autopsists 
mentioned as finding in the body, are not accredited with being 
what caused the death, because the same conditions may be ob- 
served in like operations in others who die from natural causes. 
On the other hand, the death may have been the result of poison, 
but upon this alternative they can not. certify as they did not 
examine the body. This is the truth according to their oaths and 
they signed with His Lordship. (Signed) Unzaga, Luis Andry, 
Montegut, Le Due, Couturier. Attested before Andres Almon- 
ester. 


Mazange then asks that Juan Livaudais, Carlos ae. . Carlos 
Sr., and Bernardo be called to testify about the piece of. timber 
that fell on Gonzalo’s chest and if. the Doctors bled him. The 
first three witnesses deny the accident and say the overseer was 
always well. and continued. at his work. Nicolas .Fromentin, © 
deputy sheriff, declares that he went in search of Bernardo to 
summon him to appear before the Assessor commissioned to re- 
ceive his testimony, but that according to his master he had died 
of dropsy. 


The prosecuting attorney presents the proofs against Pedro, 
which consists mainly of an interrogatorio of 27 questions to be 
put to the witnesses who testified in the summary investigation. 
These questions ask an affirmation or denial of the evidence 
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already given. Most of the witnesses refer to the declarations 
already made. | 


The last entry signed by Gimerece Unzaga is 


Judgment. - dated April 24, 1775, which is Pedro’s answer to 
pean Broutin’s interrogatorio. The next is dated Sep- 
found not tember 14, 1777, and is signed Galvez. On Odoar- 
guilty of do’s advice, the new Governor cites the parties 
murder. for the definitive sentence which is pronounced the 


day following and is in translation: 


“Whereas: In the cause which is officially pending i in” 
“my tribunal against the negro, Pedro, slave of the Dor-” 
“ville heirs, accused of having killed, with poison, Gon-” 
“zalo, the overseer of the plantation &e.” 


“Sentence: Attentive to the merits of the pro-” 


eo Ty “ceedings, I must acquit and do acquit the fore-” 
pinadiaiidiadl “mentioned criminal. In order to clear him of” 
to ten years at “the violent suspicions that are held against him” 
hard labor “and to avoid the scandal that the memory of such” 
in shackles. “a crime would occasion to the public, I sentence” 


re) t 
my aay pie wi “on the public works of this Province. And con-” 


abandonment “cerning the abandonment of the said negro, tha 


“him to ten years labor, with shackles on his feet,” 


of him the “Captain Don Francisco Bellile has made by rep-” 


slave wil 


Bee “resenting the heirs (owners) and that because” 


freed af h 
has cians ca “of this (abandonment) when the ten years of” 


his sentence. “application have passed he will have the right to” 


“be free. This is not a recompense for the crime” 
“‘which would be a pernicious example. I declare that the” 
“said ten years having passed, (he) serving this titular” 
“sentence (Sent. de titulo) in due form will enter the do-” 
“minion of His Majesty (entrara al dominio de S. M.)” 
““An authorized copy must be drawn up of this (judg-” 
“ment) by the present Escribano and sent to the Royal” 
“Contaduria for the allowance of rations and the rest” | 
“that will be suitable for Pedro’s necessary subsistence.” 


“For this cause is definitely judged with the advice of my” 


“Lieutenant, thus I pronounce and order it. (Signed) 4g 
“Bern?, de Galvez. Cecilio Odoardo. 


Pedro was notified of this sentence by the Escribano in the 
presence of the interpreters, Jacinto Panis and Luis Andry. 

A marginal note stipulates that a copy of the sentence was 
made and sent to the Royal Contaduria. 


( To be Continued.). 
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